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HE ocollection 
of etchings by 
Rembrandt 
now exhibited 
in the Gallery 
of the Bare 
lington Fine 
Arts Club, and 
to which ac. 
cess is easily 
obtainable 
through the 
courtesy of 
members, has 
a special inte. 
rest, to @ cor. 
tain extent, 
beyond that 
which must 
attach to any 
collection of 
the works of 
this great artist, from the fact that it has beea 
made the occasion for endeavouring to establish 
@ new theory in regard to the authenticity of 
many of these works. At the commencement of 
the long Introductory Essay to the Catalogue, it 
is remarked, in fact, that “the action of the 
Club in bringing together the present collection 
has been mainly utilitarian,” and that object 
is thus briefly explained :— 

“*On the occasion of a former exhibition of the draw- 
ings of Rembrandt, ia the old Clab House in 1967, it was 
suggested to the Committee that the arrangement accord- 
ing to subject, then universally adopted, was fatal to the 
comprehensive study of such works, and that it might 
with advantage be discarded for the more rational order of 
date of production; that an arbitrary mothod, by which 
works of the latest were mixsd up with works of the 
earliest period, confused the sense, perverted the judg. 
ment, and rendered critical examination impossible; and 
generally that such s system, though it might satisfy the 
cataloguer, was unworthy of the biographer and useless 
to the student, The art-work of a lifetime, it was con- 
tended, should not be looked at as a series of hap-hazard, 
disjointed efforts, but as the contiauous expression of a 
prolonged chain of logical sequences depending for their 
coherence on the dae maintenance of the order of their 
production, and only to be properly understood whea 
studied in that order; and finally it was hinted—~—and that 
with considerable confidence—that if this unintelligent 
and incoherent classification were reversed, and a more 
consecutive method of arrangement substituted for it, new 
matter yet unsuspected in regard to the etched work of 
Bembrandt might be brought to light, and grave errors of 
attribution as to some of his large plates be both proved 
and rectified.” 

It may be presumed that the author of these 


various suggestions was mainly at least Mr. 
Seymour Haden, who exhibits his case in the 
introdactory essay to the catalogue, prefacing 
the special subject with a few words in regard 
to etching generally. We concur with him in 
thinkicg (what we have, indeed, before urged) 
that Enoglish artists devote far too little atten- 
tion to this beautifal and pecaliarly character. 
istic art, though we scarcely think the essayist is 
correct in saying that there is a general idea 
prevalent in England that etching is fitted only for 


the amusement of amateurs, and that it requires 
no training ; and perhaps we may think that the 
strongly-expreased comments on this point come 
rather oddly from an amateur etcher. But there 
are amateurs and amateurs; and provided that 
an amateur has a keen artistic sense, and a 
eertain amount of time to give to his work, we 
opine that etching is an amateur’s art in this 
sense,—that it does not require the space and the 
extent of paraphernalia which the painting of 
pictares on a larger scale demands, and that in 
its leas finished and elaborate forms (which are 
not among its least beautifal or characteristic) 
success does depend rather upon artistic insight 
and feeling, than upon minute and recondite 
labour. 

Some remarks on the precise meaning of the 
term the “state” of a plate (first, second, or 
third) will be usefal to those visitors, not a few, 
probably, who go to see such a collection with a 
very inadequate idea of the sort of process implied 
in the term “etching” ; and then we come to the 
real matter in hand, the new light that is thrown 
upon Rembrandt’s etchings by this collection. 
In the firat place, the grouping or cbronological 
hanging of the drawings is carried out with 
remarkable completeness. The works follow in 
order, as nearly as dates can be ascertained or 
conjectured, round the room, and the approxi- 
mate dates,—that is to say, the probable year of 
each set,—is marked over it in large figures. 
That this chronological order is in the main 
correct the evidence of the works themselves 
confirms, for the changes of style, from the 
early to the later and richer manner, are marked 
enough when we see the works thus collectively. 
This is a very valuable ciroumstance of the 
exhibition, and renders it unquestionably far 
more interesting and instructive than a com- 
bination of groaping based merely upon acci- 
dental similarities of subject, leaving chronology 
ont of sight. Bat the special critical object of 
the exhibition, as conveyed in the Catalogue 
Essay, is to throw a new light on the authorship 
of some works which, as Mr. Haden considers, 
have long been erroneously regarded as Rem- 
brandt’s work, and are in reality either copies of 
his works by other hands, or etchings executed 
for the most part under his direction, and touched 
in, or finished in the more important parts by 
himself. 

A strong presumption in favour of such a view, 
apart from special evidence, is brought forward 
in the remark, on page 42 of the introduction, 
that in 1633 there were done in Rembrandt's 
stadio more etchings alone than would have 
occupied a professed engraver a year. “If 
Rembrandt did them, how, we would ask, did he 
manage to do thirty-three known pictures, and 
a number of signed drawings besides? The 
two large plates of the ‘ Descent from the Cross’ 
would alone have occupied six months of the 
time.” The amount of work seems extra- 
ordinary ; bat, so far as that goes, it mast be 
remembered that the capacity for an almost 
soperbuman rapidity of work has constantly 


genius; so that this by itself might not be so 
unanswerable an argument; and, on the other 
hand, here are a number of etchings all signed 
“ Rembrandt,” and with no name of pupil or 
assistant appearing on any of them. It would 
seem that we are bound to accept the signature 
in the absence of internal evidence against the 
work. But this evidence Mr. Haden considers 
is existing,—indeed, in some cases palpable ; and 
we think he makes out hiscase. The first piece 
of evidence is as to the record of Rembrandt's 
situation and habits of life at the commence 
ment of his career :— 

In 1630, or thereabouts, we have seen Rembrandt, as 
yet with no practice, but with a reputation which had 
doubtless preceded him, taking a house on the Breed- 
straat of Amsterdam, of unreasonable dimensions for a 
bachelor of twenty-three, unless some ulterior object 
attached to the venture. What was that object? Houb- 
raken tells us plainly that it was the formation of « 
School :—‘ He divided the whole of the upper part of the 
house,’ he says, ‘into cellales or small stadios for the 
reception of pupils, who by this kind of segregation were 
to preserve their individuality; while Sandrart more 
specifically informs us who and what those pupils were, 
and what was the work they did there. To this testimony 
of Sandrart, whose knowledge of Rembrandt was con. 
fined to this portion of his career, we invite the particular 
attention of the reader, because in it we find the first 
germ of the rolation for which we are looking. ‘ His 
house,’ says Sandrart, ‘was constantly fall of pupils of 
good family, who paid him 100 florins annually, without 
counting the advantage he derived from their painting 
and engraving, which amounted to 2,000 or 2,500 florins 
more,’ Who now, we ask, were these pupils—can they 
be shown to have been also etchers? Where are those 
engravings by which Rembrandt profited so largely, but 
which the catalogues make no allowance for?” 

Among the names of the earlier pupils are 
known to be those of Van Vliet, Ferdinand Bol, 
Lievens, De Poorter, Savry, Koninck, Eckhart, 
Bodermondt, and Verbeecq,—all etchers, of 
whom the works of the firat three, and o 
Koninck, are well known. And the next step is 
to inquire whether the known style of any of 
these etchere is exhibited in works here bearing 
the name of Rembrandt. Mr. Haden considers 
that this is indubitably the case; and even if we 
question his ascription of this or that plate to 
this or that special pupil, we think no one who 
follows his remarks with the etchings before his 
eyes can doubt that the negative side of the 
question at least,—that certain of these works 
are not by the hand of Rembrandt,—is fairly 
established. And it is interesting to notice what 
one or two of these works are, and what are the 
special reasons for discrediting them. The first 
comparison drawn is between the little head of 
“ Rembrandt’a Mother” (3) and the small 
one (three impressions) of Rembrandt himself 
(9), with that of an old man with wrinkled fore- 
head and long beard (10). This latter is a very 
fine and effective thing, but on comparing it with 
the twoothers, any one with any perception of 
artistic style and feeling would see that it 
exhibits not only a certain dissimilarity of work- 
manship, bat a difference which is much more 
marked and important in regard to the kind of 
effect aimed at. Effective and sparkliog as it is, 
the effect is of that strongly-marked kind which 
belongs to the secondary order of art; that 
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and easily produced and reproduced by the aid 
of cleverness and brilliancy of handling rather 
than of high artistic insight. In the two other 
heads compared with it there is not a trace 
of that kind of “go” and that sort of 
lamp-light effect which, with many people, 
is principally associated with the name 
of Rembrandt. ‘hia view of the genius of 
Rembrandt, as especially melo.dramatic in its 
effects and tendencies, is one which an examina- 
tion of the collection of aeks ou at the Club 
ht entirely to put to fii ith any one 
ree ai - with it, The fact is 
that Rembrandt was far too really great and 
sound an artist to be contented with anything so 
comparatively easy of achievement as the crea- 
tion of “striking” effecte,—heads of which only 
one point catches the light, scenes in which 
nothing but an effect of “chiaroscuro” is 
realised. Let those who have not eradicated 
from their minds this notion of his genius, go 
round the collection we are writing of, ard note 
how very sma!l is the preportion of works of the 
type which it is a fashion to call “ Rembrandt- 
ish”; how completely thorough, sincere, and 
totally above affectation is the work and the 
taste of this great and truly robust genius. This 
consideration has an important bearing upon the 
next disputed work we refer to, the “ Raising of 
Lazarus.” It will startle those, no doubt, who 
have long admired this as one of Rembrandt's 
masterpieces, and seen it engraved as a typical 
specimen of his power, to be told not only that 
it is probably not his, but that it is not worthy 
of him at his best. What says Mr. Haden? 
“There is no date on this print, and the signa- 
ture is not Rembrandt's, nor is the ordonnance 
of the plate; nor its melodramatic action; nor 
is it at all like any of Rembrandt's work pre- 
vious to 1633, when he was using the sigua- 
ture ‘R. H.” or, indeed, after it.’ Whose 
it is the essayist does not undertake to say, 
though pointing out great similarity in the 
design and workmanship, in the heads espe- 
cially, to known work of Bol’s, as well as to the 
heads in “The Good Samaritan,” No. 19 in 
the collection, and which he holds to be cer- 
tainly Bol’s, and which we may probably all 
agree is not Rembrandt's. Certain points which 
Mr. Haden allades to in this latter etching,— 
“the barrel in the right corner, without enb- 
stance, rotundity, or containing-power; the 
straw above it like hair,” and other details, seem 
conclusive ageinst it being the work of the 
master-hand ; and the evidence of this fact of the 
similarity of the heads to some of those in the 
“ Reising of Lazarus,” of course tells in turn 
against the latter. This doubt thrown, and, as we 
believe, with strong reason, on the authenticity of 
the “ Raising of Lazarus,” is really very import- 
ant in its result on our estimate of Rembrandt. 
Over and over again we have seen or heard this 
design referred to in terms of high admiration, 
certainly, but as instancing also the theatrical 
nature of Rembrandt’s manner of treating the 
event, and the presumed melo-dramatic character 
of his genius generally. Now, the fact is, that 
if there is one thing which Rembrandt in par- 
ticular was not in his art, it is that he was essen- 
tially not theatrical, and the removal of this 
very decidedly theatrical production from among 
his accepted productions would clear away a 
puzzle which must often have perplexed those 
who have intelligently compared this work with 
others by the master, with the tone and feeli 
of which it contrasts, in a manner furnishing a 
strong prim4 facia presumption in favour of the 
a criticism here put forth in regard 
it. 

The evidence in regard to the large plate 
of the “ Descent from the Cross” is na hae 
cise and detailed. There are two of the 
cohiows similar in size, of which the first failed 
in biting and was abandoned. An impres- 
sion of the first plate is in the British Museum; 
the other, the well-known one, is that of which an 
impression is exhibited at the Club. A photo- 
graph from the impression of the firnt plate is 
bound up in the catalogue, along with that of the 
same portion of the design on the second plate 
for comparison. Mr, Haden desires special com. 
parison between them, especially between the 
folds of the cloak lying on the ground, and the 
lower portion of the ladder, which appear in 
each, In regard to the cloak especially we 
entirely with him, on this evidence, in the con- 
clusion that the second plate is a copy of the 
original design by another hand. It is simply 
impossible to suppose that the same artist who 
drew the cloak in the first plate drew that in 
the second, s0 weak and commonplace in o:m- 


of | Temple,” and “ Youth surprised 


ison ig the manipdlation and shai is 
9 latter. Oar attention is next 2 to 


another important work, the “Ecce Homo,” of 
which the original painting has been lent by 
Lady Eastlake, along with which we are asked 
to study the finished proofs of the etching (two 
of which are exhibited) ; an unfinished proof of 
the etching in course of reprod: by the 
copyist ; and certain undoubted works done by 
Rembrandt at the eame time, the “ Death of 
the Virgin,” The Presentation in the Vaulted 
by Death.” 
“ We have only to bring the whole of this evi- 
dence into juxtaposition,—picture, proof, copy, 
aud Rembrandt’s undoubted work,—to be assured 
that this popular, but coarse print, for which 
such large sums have been paid, and which the 
catalogues one andall go out of their way to extol, 
ig no more than an able copy touched 
upon by Rembrandt, and published by solely 
for commercial purposes. To make this clear 
we have had a reduced fac.simile made of a por- 
tion of the unfinished proof. It is worth ob- 
serving: the handling of it; the weak heads in 
the left corner; and the glaring fact that the 
copy ist—proceeding from the side of the plate 
towards the centre, in trae mechanical fashion, 
finishing as he goes—hbas actually made the 
shadows projected by the legs of St. Peter’s 
chair before making the legs themselves!” This 
fact is shown in the reproduction of this un 
finished state which is appended to the ; 
and if the comparison of this (as Mr. Haden 
truly styles it) “coarse print” with the un- 
doubted works of the same period were not 
enough to invalidate the work, this fact at least 
must be conclusive: for who can believe that any 
great artist, even reproducing his own painting, 
would go to work in that way? Acothercurious 
hint is furnished by the two proofs of the 
“ Gold-weigher”; in one of which the head of 
the principal figure has been left blank, a fact 
which serves to explain the distinction between 
the style of this head and of the reat of the work 
in the finished picture: the obvious deduction 
being that one of the master’s scholars (Mr. 
Haden thinks it was Bol in this case) bad in- 
structions to execute the r part of the 
plate, leaving the principal head to be put in 
by Rembrandt himself afterwards. We cannot 
here follow out further the subject of the 
authenticity of the etchings, but what we have 
commented on will convince our readers that the 
author of the introduction to the catalogue has 
brought forward facts, and suggested conclusions 


which connoisseurs in Rembrandt’s etehed work 
canncot afford to overlook. 

While recognising, however, the “ atilitarian” 
character of this a ta and the real interest 
which attaches, in a critical poiut of view, to the 
suggestions in the introduction to the catalogue, 
it is impossible to look at such an exhibition of 
Rembrandt's etchings without indalging in a 
word of comment on these powerful and i 
memorials of a genius so essentially 
from all that is commonplace or unhealthy in art. 
If we were asked to fix upon and point out some 
ing trait of the genius 


disposed to say that it lay in the power of seeing 
common incidents of life in their ive and 
artistic side. As we have o , the unreal 
works in which the predominant aim is a strikio 
chiaroscuro effect are rarities, and are epadilin’ 
in the catalogue as “in Rembrandt's 
manner.” But we see the real bent of the 
artist’s genius more in works which deal with 
real life on its picturesque side: such as the 
beautifal portrait of B ter Six, and the 
portrait of the artist himself sketching at an 
open window, with a plain every-day hat on; 
pe ep 

g sofan up tious 
life ; and yet the whole is full of i 


J 


very fine early work called “ The Jewish Bride,” 


Saskia, affords a curions instance of Rembrandt's 
pa‘ural and unaffected way of working, ‘as the 
first state of the plate represents the shadow in 
quite a different position from that in which it is 
shown in the finished drawing ; this is, of course, a 
defect and oversight, as some portion of the 
effect of light in the finished state is obscured 





und interfered with by the shadows intended 

















































from them, which are of mach interest, and | from 


of the artist as here exhibited, we should be become 


uine artistic. 


pretty well known to be the portrait of his wife 


in | edifice 
the first scheme ; but it, at least, shows how far siastical building in Germany exceeding 


the painter was from being an elaborate “cooker” 


of effects. In the “ Burgomaster Six” we see 
‘how interesting a moment of ordinary life with 
its surroundings may be made, when looked at 
through the transfiguring mediam of art. It is 
jast the portrait of a man reading at the window, 
in an urnished room of the period: 
not an incident out of the common run is in- 
vented, yet how suggestive it is, in the character 
of the figure, his easy and natural yet thoughtful 
attitude, and the look of light and air through 


great ideal subjects power and of 
course every one knows, yet it is how the 
realistic intrudes itself,sometimes 


these cazes. One work of the ideal clase, of 

two or three impressions in different states are 
exhibited, is very interesting ag 
Rembrandt's method of ing when he in- 
tended to finish a drawing with a powerfal effect, 
and with much of the composition kept 
shadow. The last and very grand form of 
pr gd PR ces gle ir! me 
effect, in which only a few of the 

made out at all, the object — 
impression rather than deteil; 


i 
iHE 


differ entirely in effect from this, are, in 
fact, white and in appear. 
ance, it is { by the way 
in which these Soe ag gy ghee eas 
ness was from pay GP Paves 
being in consequence sketched, in some 
pales in emneoat ais cae tlewtey 
were eventually to be nearly obliterated by the 


an effect, but are carefally disposed d 
so as to assist contour ; and it is in the difference 
between these and the coarser and often un- 
meaning lines of Rembrandt's scholars or 
imitators that there lice gue tthe greet dis. 
i and copied 


aan — accion eslee- 
pears we Rs 

tively ; and all who are interested 
means all who are interested in art) should en- 
deavour to see and study the fine collection of 
them now placed in convenient juxtaposition. 
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ship impairs the especial charm of old associa- 
tions. Bat here as ever we are confined toa 
choice of evils. Who would not be glad to be 
rid of the intrusive cicerone or verger, and take 
his own way alone among the tombs of Tadors 
and Plantegenets; but who has a right to claim 
sach a privilege to the exclusion of the rest of 
the world of sightseers, more or less worthy, bat 
all with equal rights? He has but little of the 
sentiment of antiquity whom it does not enable 
to abstract himeelf from far more incongruous 
accompaniments. Of a surety there is nothing 
for it in numerous instances of ruins that are 
always likely to remain rains, bat as far as 
possible to counterwork an insidious as resolutely 
agan open enemy,—to supplement precautions 
against wilfal damage, by precautions against 
the progress of fatal decay, and even by recon- 
struction of some parts of which the design is 
recoverable and which have a character that 
rendera them either historically valuable or 
besatifal in themselves. How far it is requisite 
that such reconstruction should be executed in 
a manner to declare themselves of secondary 
date, is a problem that may be solved very 
easily, and is scarcely worth dwelling upon 
longer here. The matter will frequently take 
care of itself; new work will not always be 
worse than old; it will often inevitably,—and 
sad as some may think it,—be better, and 


- either way the limits of reparation become self. 


evident. 


All these considerations apply equally to | eager 


monuments that, not architectural, are the 
constant adjancts of architecture; by all means 
let the decay of the effigy of a cross-legged knight 
be arrested; let the pollation of dirt, in the 
interest of everybody, be a thing of the past 
and impossible in the future; but as beauty is 
not here in question, but chiefly antiquity, of 
which the interest depends upon genuineness, 
and lives and dies with it, let us spare to replace 
either limbs or features, to re-paint or furbish up 
with the notion that we are recovering an 
original, which, when £0 elaborately reconsti- 
tuted, only glares out the more incongruously 
upon the nineteenth century as an anachronism, 
if not as an impostare. The draughtsman and 
arcbwologicel illustrator may usefully employ 
his skill and sagacity in giving the best repre- 
sentation he can stadiously make out of such 
monument in its original state ; in his book it will 
be welcome,— 


** But leave us still our old nobility,” 


in this monumental sense assuredly, whatever 
arts and laws and theories of restoration, we 
may be content to leave, in our sublime indiffer. 
ence, to die. 

Some considerable steps farther, and over 
ground atill hotter, do we advance, when we deal 
with monuments in respect of which the inte. 
rests of archzological association, and of archi- 
tectural and other beanty, are combined, and 
which in some instances it may be contended 
are in conflict with those of present use and 
occupation, 

Those with whom archwology, if not precisely 
supreme and in the unapproachable ascendant, 
is still go near the'heart as to be secure from even 
neglect, and still more from injury, may have 
many an occasion nowadays to look back with 
fond regret to memorials which have been more 
or less deservedly cleared away as rubbish, by 
innovators whose sympathies are, at least not 

lly, catholic and comprehensive. 
We, who as Thackeray says, remember not 
merely “the consulship of Plancus, but even 
that of Priseus Plancus,” do not find ourselves 
without a sigh in a scene transformed by removal 
of much that was odd, it may be,—was grotesque, 
was inconvenient, but that bore witness to the 
progressive superposition of the works of one 
century after another, very often much as the 
bodies of their authors were laid one above 
snother in the vaults below the feet of the 
living generation. The comparison is only too 
suggestive, perhape, of an undesirable accumula. 
tion; bat even in snag Spy something which 
never ought to have @ place, we may be 
thought too ready to lay violent hands on what 
is archwologically sanctified, for are we not ob. 
literating our historical voucher, albeit of bad 
taste or something worse? The line must clearly 
be drawn somewhere, bot it will be hard when 
we have to traverse broken, if not heaving 
ground, to draw a live that sball be very rigidly 
straight. Shall we remove, and remove to 
destroy, the monuments and inscriptions in West. 
minater Abbey, which are associated with names 
that England will never let die, but that would 


scarcely be admitted for the firat time nowadays, 


to make room for otbers that perhaps our suc- 
cessors will be ready to think quite as little 
entitled to nig poy) Po place? If bates 
generation, nay, if eve party 

the sume ection i thus au to be 
iconocleat, what will remain of interest for the 
historical arcbwologist of a not very 
far remote? In many cases the acousing ange! 
will have a too well-founded charge of hideous- 
ness to prefer; but then, if an advocate on the 
other side is allowed a hearing, he may plead 
that any offensiveness to the properly wsthetic 
sense is often more than compensated by the 
sentiment of old associations; a more serious 
charge may be that the hideousness abuses the 
most liberal concession of privilege, and, pass- 
ing the bounds of the wsthetic, reveals itself in 
a form far too grotesque to harmonise with the 
solemnity appropriate to its general surround. 
ings. Even so the inference for condemnation 
will not pags unchallenged. The ardent archwo- 
logist will object that he bas a grounded mistrust 
of a traly reverential dignity being imported 
instead,—he will even aver that reverential feel- 
ings ought to be, and may be, superior to 
requirement of a stimulative scene, even sup- 
posing that he could rely upon such being effec- 
tively realised. 

Bat then there is a division even within the 
camp of archwology. It is not merely that the 
assailants of the hideous join forces with the 
advocates of the congruous in sentiment 
and of the convenient ; quite as ruthless may be 
the demand for clearance,—for all but recon- 
stroction,—made by those who would bring a 
fabric into consistent harmony with a certain 
style, whatever the revival may regard as the 
one authentic style. What can the respondents 
briog forward in bar of such dealings ?—dealings 
for which the centuries they most admire give 
such abundant warrant. If we are not like 
Sthenelas, prepared to brag that we are far 
better than our sires, may we not claim to be as 
good,—or, more modestly still, to be striving 
to be s0,—by sedulous emulation of their 
ways? When did one generation of the builders 
whom we most admire scruple to pull down the 
work of their predecessors and substitute their 
own? Why should not we mete to them with their 
own measure? Whatclaim to delicacy have the 
men who attached the “heavy lightness, cum. 
brous vanity,” of Henry VII.’s chapel to West- 
minster Abbey P—nay, the men who altered the 
details of the nave for the worse as they finished 
it; who transformed the choir of Gloucester ; 
who were only withheld from destroying the 
Norman nave of Peterborough to match the new 
facade by providential failure of fands? To come 
down later. If Wren transformed the tower of 
the Charch of St. Sepulchre, saved from the 
Great Fire, to match the Italian charch which 
he annexed to it, has he a right to complain,— 
we do not say he has not,—if the tower is now 
retransformed, and matches nothing at all ? 

The right and the wrong in these matters 
will always tern on what is most difficult, a 
nice estimate of degree,—of equivalents. Sach 
an estimate is often utterly precarious when no 
great interest of association, of beauty, of pro- 
priety, or convenience is preponderant. Decision 
then goes with the preponderance of party 
among those with whom power ultimately rests 
to take what course is best in their eyes. With 
these the merest material considerations,— 
expense conspicuous above all,—will frequentl 
give the casting vote; there is no fighting 
against in inconvenience; and discom- 
fort, from other causes as well as from hunger, 
will break down not cnly very strong stone 
walls, but a great deal else which might be 
thought fer stronger. As to some other 
changes, the cause of these lies deeper, and 
in regions where it is not for us to venture; 
let this only be said, that as centary,— 
nay, every half-century,—stamps character 
upon architecture, whether in what it builds or 
what it alters, so doubtless,—so necess — 
will this our own, Do complaints arise, 
criticism, perhaps not always captions, aver that 
in some instances and directions, this im- 
press is unsatisfactory? It may probably be 
80; our age were exceptional, if it were 
not 80; but it is not the less,—it may be even 
on this account, if not 
true impress. If old associations are ived 
of the objects they cling to, whence is it and 
can it be but because the interest of such asso- 
ciatious has in some quarters at least declined ? 





Impaesioned restores what was inde. 
fensibly hideous in painted mouldings 








the Avon on the east. The two rivers of Doraet 


from the adjacent channel. Such a position was 
not likely to be neglected by any people, even 
in the rudest age, and accordingly the Britons 
seem to have fortified the headiand, and those 
who drove them out not only gave to that bead- 
land its present name, but, finding the inner 
position better suited to their habits, fortified it 
with bank and ditch, and within the area so 
enclosed threw up the usual moand or barb, the 
ordinary indication of the residence of an early 
English chieftain. 

The remains of the British period are confined 
to the double banks and ditches, which still crown 
the headland, and to the names of the rivers 
which there unite. Of a British town or church, 
Aberdour, as such would have probably been 
called, no traces are to be found. 

The earliest mention of the place in Anglo-Saxon 
records is in the Chronicle in A.D. 901, where it 
is recorded that on the death of Alfred and the 
succession of Edward the Elder, Athelwold, his 
uncle’s son, seized the vill at ‘ Winburne and 
that at Tweoxzneam,” but on Edward’s marching 
to Badbury, and threatening an attack on Win- 
barne, now Wimburne, he fled into the North. 
This statement is by Florence of Wor- 
cester, with the additional information that 
Tweoxneam was a royal vill. The place, under 
its better known name of Twyneham, occars in 
a charter by Atheletan, dated April 23rd, 939, in 
which, among other lands, he, the “ king wielding 
all Britain,” gives to God and St. Mary, to St. 
Michael, St. Sampson, and St. Branwaladre, 
lands on Avene at Twynham. The character of 
a royal vill was Jong sustained, and fiom Domes- 
day it appears that it had belonged to the Con- 
fessor, and did then belong to King William. 
Long before that —e however, & 


probably an early one. 
peggy Fiend gps fcc Ashiya a 
higher up, was founded before 705, and Ware- 
ham before 876. In the Confessor’s time there 
were twenty-four canons and a dean ; and in the 
reign of Rufus the latter post was filled by Ralf 
Flambard, who is said to have rebuilt the college, 
which was practically re-founded by 

Redvers, Earl of Devcn, in the reign of Henry I 
and whose son, Earl Baldwin, obtained the con- 
version of the seculars into regular canons of 


: 


S 


early as the nin 4 , no doubt, 
and being the ennse of the ‘ill ar salloction of 
houses. It stands upon the or west bank 
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Ita eastern front stands abont sixteen yards) 
from the river, and rises out of and forms’) 


the bank of the Mill Leat, which intervenes 
between the castle and the Avon. The Leat 
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Redvers, having before obtained a grant of the 
manor from Henry I., erected a castle such as 
was then in use. He walled in the area, placing 
probably his curtain along the crest of the bank 
and upon the edge of the mill-leat. His keep 
he built upon the mound, and the hall and 


500 yards lower down, | domestic buildings upon the line of the wall, 
where, having started from the Avon, it falle along the edge of the water. He is said also to 
into the Stour. As there to bave been | have walled the town. The remaining 
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is but scanty, and confined to some fragments of 
the keep and the hall-house, both which appear 
to be original. 

The keep is peculiar, both in position and 
in its details. It is, or has been, rectangular, 
and it stands upon the summit of the mound. 
It is very unusual, for obvious reasons, to find 
rectangular keeps placed upon artificial earth- 
works. At Guildford, where this appears to be 
the case, it is only partially so, the tower being 
built on the slope of the mound go that at least 
one-half of it descends to the solid. It is no 





general figure of the building it can scarcely be 
other than Norman. Mitford, in Northumber- 
land, though differing in detail from the present 
tower, differs quite as mach from the ordinary 
type, and that certainly is of Norman date. The 
work of this keep is a sort of coarse asblar, 
rough, but of good quality. Perhaps more 
details might be discovered bat for a thick 
drapery of ivy, which, in this stage of ite decay, 
serves to the building. 
The , called the Constable’s House, is a 
lar building, 80 ft. north and south, by 
35 ft. east and west, placed on the margin of the 
leat, and rising out of it, so that its broadside 
forms a part of the outer line of defence towards 
the east. At present itis detached, and stands 
alone, but it probably ranged with the curtain 
wall, of which, however, there are now no traces. 
There scems to have been a buildiog connected 
with its south-west angle. 
The building was composed of a basement and 
a first-floor. At each end was a high-pitched 
gable, of which the southern only remains. The 
walls are 5 ft. thick, and the interior dimensions 
therefore 70 ft. by 25 ft. The basement is at 
the ground level, and about 1 ft. above the top 


was in the west side, 16 ft. from the north end. 
The doorway, of 5 ft. opening, seems to have 
had a segmental head, bat the ashlar has been 
roughly removed. In the two ends were loop:: 
that to ths south has | 
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and pierced below by a round-headed arch, or 
culvert, 4 ft. broad, through which the water 
flows freely, and into which the garderobes dis- 
charged. This basement was evidently a store. 
Tt is said to have been crossed by a wall. Of 
this there is now no trace. 

The first floor contained the hall, which oocu- 
pied its whole area. The main entrance was at 
the south end, near the south-west corner, by 
a segmental-headed door; in the north wall is 
a window of two coupled lighte, each under a 
segmental head, with exterior drips, and the 
whole placed within an exterior round-headed 
recess, the sides of which contain flanking 
ehafts, nooked. Above, not quite over the 
centre, is a corbel carved as a human head. 
The arch-head and tympanum are highly en- 
riched with varieties of the chevron moulding, 
and upon the chamfers of the leeser drips are 
rosettes, carved with great delicacy. Though 
heavily draped in ivy, enough is seen of this 
window to show that it is late Norman, and of 
great beauty. There are windows similar in type, 
but less rich in ornament, in the side walle, two 
in each, and probably there were three, indicated 
by notches in the ivy. In the east wall, 20 ft. 
from the north end, are the remains of a large 
fireplace, of which the convex back and the upper 
part of the circular tunnel remain, ard above isa 
tall cylindical chimney-shaft, probably original. 
A door from the south end of this wall led into the 
garderobe turret, which had a leop to the east. 
There is alsoa round.headed window in the south 


gable, which opened intothe roof. There was no | 


vaulting; the floor and roof were of timber, the 
latter open. 

The view in Grose, taken in 1783, shows the 
garderobe tarret to the full height of the side 
wall, and the great chimney-shaft anincumbered 
with ivy. It also shows the north-east angle 
unbroken, within which was then contained a 


having been warder of the castle in the time of 
Henry I. Baldwin's son and successor was Ear 
Richard, who confirmed his gifts, and died 
8 Henry II., 1161, leaving Baldwin, the fourth 
earl, who died childless, and was succeeded by 
his brother Richard, fifth earl, who also died 
childless. The heir was William, called de 
Vernon, sixth earl, brother of Richard, the third 
earl, and uncle to the two last earls, He 
flourished during the reigns of Richard I. and 
John, Probably during these transitions the 
Crown 8 in as “Custos,” for in a plea 
before the Curia Regis, in 1194, a certain Roger 
Waspail affirms that seizin of certain lands was 
given to him by Earl John “in werra sua dum 
fuit in Castello de Cristescherche.” A little later, 
when Earl William was in possession, the king 
(2 John) confirmed a settlement made by William 
de Vernon, Earl of Devon, by which Plympton 
Castle, the Caput of that Honour, was to pass to 
his elder daughter, and Christchurch and the 
Isle of Wight to Joan, the younger. John was 
at Christchurch, either the Priory or the Castle, 
December 13, 1201. Probably this deed was 
drawn up before the birth of Baldwin, the earl’s 
son, or when it was supposed that Baldwin would 
die childless. As it was it did not take effect, 
for though Baldwin died before his father he left 
a son, Baldwin, seventh earl, who was also Earl 
of the Isle of Wight. 

In 1210, 11 Jobn, the king was again at 
Christchurch, on his way from Clarendon to 
Canford. Baldwin died 1245, leaving a son, 
another Baldwin, eighth and last earl of the 
|House of Redvers. He died 47 Henry III. 
| 1263-3, and is described as Baldwin de Lisle, 
| Earl of Devon, and he died seized of the manor 











|of Christchurch. It appears from the “ Testa 
| de Nevile” that he held that manor “ de veteri 


feoffamento,” by what service is not recorded. 
The Earl’s heir was his sister Isabel, who 


well-stair. This angle has now fallen away, or | married William de Fortibue, Earl of Alber- 
been removed, and its broken parts are soen.|marle, who died in 1269. Isabel succeeded 
combered with ivy and rebbish that nothing has|to the whole estate, with the reversion of 
been ascertained as to what may remain; bat | Christchurch, which was held in dower by 


no doubt the staircase ascended from the base-| Countess Margaret. 


ment to the main floor, and thence to the roof or | before 1269, leaving one child, Aveline, who 


to the ramparts of the curtain. In Grose’s time 
the north wall was encumbered by a cottage 
and some chimneys and other additions in 
brick; these have now been removed. The 
garderobe turret was wilfully puiled down when 
the castle changed hands towards the end of the 
last century. There isa letter in the Gentleman’s 
Magazine complaining of this, and which possibly 
put a stop to farther injuries. 

It is remarkable that a building closely re- 
sembling this is found at Desmond's Castle, at 
Adare, near Limerick. That castle is late 
Norman, with a rectangular keep, though not 
on a mound, as the ground is naturally 
high; and just below the keep, upon the 
bank of the river, is placed the hall-house. It 
has a basement on the ground level, evidently a 
store, with @ separate entrance, and above is 
the hall, with a boarded floor and open roof. The 
garderobe tarret is built out into the stream, has 
a culvert below, and is nearly perfect. The 
keep, hall-honse, and gate-house are there pre- 
served, and if, as is probable, the entrance at 
Christchurch was near the river at the foot of 
the bridge, the relative position of the buildings 
would be the same. An excellent plan of Des. 
mond’s Castle will be found, with mach else of a 
valuable character, in Lord Danraven’s ‘‘ Memo- 
rials of Adare,” 

Christchurch Castle has not been the scene of 
any remarkable event, nor does its name occur 
with any prominence in the history of the 
country, or even of the county. The manor 
was first alienated from the Crown by Henry I. 
in favour of Richard de Redvers, whom he 
created Earlof Devon. In the “ Monasticon” 
(vi., 304) ia printed a grant or confirma. 
tion by this earl to the canons of Christ- 
chorch of the “Terram usque in aquam de 
havene, que est inter cimeterium et fossatum 
castelli, messuagium supra ipsius castelli fos- 
satum, quod habent ex dono Gamelini.” This 
is the first mention of the castle, and would 
make it esrlier than 1137, in which year Earl 
Richard died. As the masonry of the castle looks 
twenty or thirty years later, the allusion may be 
to the earthworks, or older castle; and the 
present building may be the work of Baldwin, 
the secord earl, who granted a charter to the 
came effect with that of his father, confirming 
lands between the churchyard and the ditch of 
the castle (ibid., vi, 303). Earl Baldwin died 
1155, In the rolls of Parliament mention is 
made of John Randolph, » former justice, as 


Couniesa Isabel died 


married Edmund Crouchback, son of Henry IIL. 
She died childless, having inherited Christ- 
church on the death of the Countess Margaret in 
20 Edw. I.,in which year she also died, having 
granted or bequeathed Christchurch and some 
otber of the earldom to the king, by 
whom, in 1299, 27 Edw. I., the “Castrnm de 
Cristeschurche de Twynham cum bargo et 
Manerio de Westovre et Hundredo de Cristes. 
churche”’’ were assigned as part of the dower of 
Queen Margaret. These i as 
the Earldom of Deyon, were claimed, in 1315, 
8 & 9 Edward IL, by Hugh de Courtenay, as 
heir general of Countess Isabel, bat without 
success. The castle descended to Edward IIL., 
who placed Thomas West in it as custos. 

In his third year the king granted to Sir 
William de Montacute, afterwards Earl of Salis. 
bury, the castle and borough of Christchurch- 
Twynam, the Manor of Westovre, and the 
Hucdred of Christchurch. The earl died so 
seized, and his will is dated at Chriatchurch- 
Twynam, 20th April, 1397. With the exception 
of a short forfeiture by Earl John to Henry IV., 
the castle remained in the Montacutes until 
Earl Thomas, who died 7 Hen. V., and left it to his 
daughter and heiress, Alice, who married 
Richard Nevile. Probably it was regarded as a 
male fief, for in 32 H VI. was a grant of a 
lease for twelve years the Manor, Borough, 
and Handred, to Richard, Earl of Salisbury, 
right of the Lady Alice, his wife, at the rent 
a red rose. The leasehold appears to have been 
extended, and eventually converted into a 
hold, as the Christchurch estates were held 
the son of Richard and Alice, the -maker 
Warwick, and descended to his elder 
and co-heir, Isabel, who married Geo 
Clarence. Their son Edward, Earl arwick 
held Christchurch till his forfeiture and death 
after which (5 Henry VIII.) his estates and the 
title of Salisbury were allowed to his sister 
Margaret, executed 1541, and who at her death 
or forfeiture held the manor, castle, borough, and 
handred of Christchurch, which then escheated 
to the Crown. It is by descent from Countess 
Margaret, through her 
Pole, that the inheritors of the 
baronies are now claiming the c erected 
for their Plantagenet ancestress in Priory 
church. They, no doubt, are the heirs general ; 
the heir male is the Earl of Huntingdon, 

From Henry to James, Christchurch 
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in the Crown, The latter sovereign granted 


to trustees for the benefit of Prince Charles, 


1| whence it passed by sale through various hands, 


and finally was purchased by Sir George Rose in 
1790. It is now the property of Lord Strath. 
nairn, 

The Priory buildings stood to the south of the 
charch, and bat scanty traces of them remain. 
There are considerable fragments of the oon. 
taining wall to the south and east, and the 
fragments of two mural towers and the gate- 
way. On the low ground on the Stour to the 
south-west, on the edge of the wet land called 
“quvomps,” are traces of a large fishpond. 
Beyond the mill are the “convent meadows.” 
Oa the corbel shields terminating the drip-stone 
of the west door of the tower, are, dexter, what 
appears to bea “ cross patonce” for de Fortibus ; 
and sinister, Montacute quartering arg 








“ICI ON PARLE FRAN(AIS.” 


On Monday, the 11th inst.,as we announced, 
opened at the Ecole des Beanx Arts in Paris, the 
fifth annual congressof French architects, In addi. 
tion to the various meetings that took place in the 
course of the week, and at which were discussed 
a number of purely technical questions, the 
members have visited many of the new build. 
ings in Paris. On Tuesday the congress visited 
the works of the Exhibition, which were examined 
with great interest. 

None bat those who have watched the gigantic 
enterprise from the day that the first spadeful 
of earth was thrown up, can form any adequate 
idea of the extraordinary energy with which the 
works of the Exhibition have been directed. It 
is scarcely nine months since, in these pages, we 
spoke of the traditional aspect of the Champ de 
Mars, and the gaiety of the Trocadero, Now, 
the palaces on both sides of the Seine are in so 
advanced a state that, notwithstanding the many 
croakers, nothing short of some dire catastrophe 
will prevent the Exhibition from being opened 
at the appointed time, It isto be remarked also 
that the whole aspect of the work has changed 
within a very short period; not long since it 
seemed impossible that out of the chaos order 
could be established in sufficient time. On the 
Trocadero the great hall is rapidly rising, the 
roofing of the wings is being posed, while on 
the Champ de Mars the gigantic galleries are 
progressing steadily. The term gigantic is no 
exaggeration, as all will agree when the Exhibi- 
tion is thrown open to the public. Paris, which 
is famous for such features, bas within the last 
few days been gifted with a new and beaatiful 


of | rond.point; the Place du Trocadero, which will 


be oue of the attractions in 1878, is already laid 
out with large trees and grassy oy see indeed, 
when this — of the Exhibition is completed, 
the great Napoleon’s idea will be fully carried 
ont, that of having a Palace on the Trocadero, 
which is undoubtedly, with all due deference to 
Sir Robert Peel’s opinion concerning Charing- 
cross, one of the finest sites in the world. 

The ceremony of laying the first stone of the 
hospital erected at Le Perret, near Paris, 
oer. of Sir a Sereae is to take 
P ore long. building stand on a 
piece of ground comprised between the Raes de 
Villiers, de Beauchamp, 
Chaptal. On the fagade 
de Villiers, there will be 
there will be a large 
invalids. The number of 
forty, of y goa twenty-four 
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fearful of death?” our thonghts are sobered, 
and we cease almost to wegret that the buildings 


are in ruing. 


Let us now consider the plan and arrangement 
of the Roman amphitheatre. There are three 
main features in all structures of this class :— 
the arena; the gradus spectatorum, or seats for 
the spectators, forming altogether what was 


termed the visorium; and the colonnades and 
vomitories, or staircases, by which access to the 
seats was obtained. The arena itself varies in 
size and proportion, but is usually about one- 
third of the shorter axis of the building ; it was 
usually covered with sand, as its name denotes, 
but was sometimes boarded. A wall about 15 ft. 
high, termed the podium, surrounded the arena, 
for the purpose of protecting the spectators from 
the enraged lions or the bounding panther ; and 
on this wall were rollers which turned in sockets, 
so that the animals could not climb it, the summit 
being frequently protected by network, as in the 
Colosseum, where Nero, in a fit of extravagance 
is said to have fastened the nets with amber- 
beads. In addition to this, ditches or ewripi 
sometimes surrounded the arena as a further 
safeguard against any accident. On the summit 
of the podium in the Colosseum were the seats 
of distinction for the senators and the emperor 
himself; above this were the seats for the eques- 
trian order, or, as we should say, the upper 
classes; above these, divided by a precinctio, or 
landing, were the seats for the popularia, or 
middle classes; and the upper seats of all were 
occupied by the pullati, or lower orders. In the 
Colosseum a colonnade runs round above this, 
not usually met with in other buildings, which 
was appropriated to the women, and on the flat 
roof of this colonnade were stationed the sailors 
who were engaged in the management of the 
velarium. Each story was divided from the 
other by a preecinctio, and intersected at intervals 
by the passages leading to the various staircases. 
The oblong form of all amphitheatres, except the 
double theatre of Curio and Czesar’s wooden 
theatre, which were circular, is a feature which 
we may do well to consider. These buildings 
were frequently used, not only for combats be- 
tween man and beast, but between small bodies 
of ‘armed men, and by the elliptical form of the 
arena these gladiators were better able to extend 
their line, and appeared to more advantage than if 
they had been placed in the centre of a circular 
platform with little scope for diversity of move. 
ments. The Pompeian frescoes afford illus. 
trations of this, for there we seldom see the 
combatants massed, but in a long extended line. 
The scorching rays of an Italian sun made it 
neeessary to have some covering over the 
amphitheatre during the games, since the people 
sometimes sat for six or eight hours together, 
and often took their places over night to secure 
a good seat; on this account a large awning 
called the velariwm, made of woollen cloth or 
siik, extended over the whole of the visorium. 
The difficulty of raising and maintaining in ite 
position this vast awning must have been great, 
when we remember that the least diameter of 
the Colosseum is nearly equal to the length of 
the Menai Bridge, and, in fact, in boisterous 
weather, the awning could not be hoisted, and 
when this was the case the Romans came to the 
sbow in broad hatsand with a kind of parasol called 
umbella. Fontana, in his interesting work, 
gives a curious illustration of the velariam, but 
no description. Gwilt, however, supposes it to 
have been arranged in the following manner :— 
A cable being placed round the edge, and follow- 
ing the curve of the podium, strong ropes were 
— “sf it in the direction of the radiating 
walls on the plan, and passing through pulleys in 
the heads of the masts magel round the building 
and Mine aire arco wre were 240 of these 
masts in Colosseum, each one passing through 
a hole in the cornice and snaletien tele the 
corbels below; these ropes were then bronght 
through the heads of the masts and down to the 
ground, where numerous windlasses were fixed to 
receive them, and at a given signal every wind. 
lass commenced its work, and the immense tent 
moved slowly upwards till it arrived at the level 
of the upper cornice, and when fixed in its 
position, sloped gracefally towards the centre; 
the central part, viz., that over the arena, being 
left open to the sky. The cloth itself might have 
been moved on rings attached to the main ropes, 
and worked by persons stationed on the parapet. 
Tae hoisting of the velarium was in Rome always 
pore be“ sailors, a! oes being 
emp ’ encamping dori ladiatorial 
shows in the waighbouchoud. . 

We now come to the third division of the 





























































skilfully or carefully built as some 


corridors running entirely round it on the ground 
level, the two largest being on the exterior, and 


were pushed on. 


general effect of the Colosseum would have been 


far finer without the upper or fourth story, which 
is so heavy and unmeaning that some have 
even doubted whether it was part of the 
original structure, and I believe this is the only 
amphitheatre which has this addition. The 
amphitheatre at Verona has only three stories, 
and the exterior elevation has consequently a 


more wsthetic proportion. Mr. Fergusson con. 


jectures, in his “ History of Architecture,” that 
this upper story may have been added for the 
purpose of working the velariam, and this seems 
more probable, since to cover so vast a surface 
with an awning would be next to impossible 
without some space on which the sailors who 


worked the velariam could carry on their opera- 
tions; and this would be provided by the flat 


roofing covering the colonnade. Mr. Parker is 
of opinion that this story is of the third century, 
and that there was originally one of wood of a| ing 


somewhatsimilar design. The system of Roman 
vaulting has been so ably described by Mr. Phené 
Spiers in his paper on the ‘‘ Roman Baths,” * 
that I only briefly dwell upon it; for, indeed, 
the vaulting which exists in the ruins of amphi- 
theatres is of s most elementary character, ite 
purpose being usually to roof the passages 
leading to the seate, and for supporting the sub- 
stroctures. The principal materials employed 
in the Colosseum are, stone, brick, concrete, and 
pumice stone. Tiburtine stone, or, as it is now 
called, Travertine (though the former is the 
more correct name as the original quarries were 
on the banks of the Tiber, near Tivoli), forms 


the facing of the outer walls, also the piers of 


the two outer corridors, the centres of the 
arches, and some bands in the inner walls. 
The stone is largely used at the present day 
in Rome, and forms an excellent facing stone, 
almost like marble. The stonework in many 
cases is not bonded with the brickwork, and 
in some instances has entirely separated from 
it, leaving 


bined, capable of sustaining the cornpression 
intervals they cut away the brickwork and in- 
serted piers of travertine to assist in i 


have rusted, and eventually split the stone, and 


have fallen out or been carried away, perhaps to 
destruction 


be used 
I know 


to cause more similar . 
no example of the opus reticulatum in 


* Bee pp. 316, 355, ante, 








subject; viz. the constraction and materials 
employed. The construction of almost all 
amphitheatres was a succession of cross walls 
converging towards the centres of the different 
arcs, intersected by other walls ot gradually 
increasing diameter, pierced by arches on which 
were bedded the seats for the spectators, and 
four principal gateways were placed at the 
extremities of the major and minor axes of the 
ellipse. The Colosseum at Rome, though ora 


examples, is, as it were, an epitome of all other 
amphitheatres. This vast structure had four 


forming a sort of covered portico or ambulatory, 
each corridor being roofed by a continuous semi- 
circular vault supported onsquare piers. Between 
the second and third corridors is a large space 
occupied by staircases leading to the various 
seats; the entrances to the staircases being from 
the second and third corridors’; from the latter | easy 
also are other entrances into staircases which 
are in another space between the third and fourth 
corridors. The third corridor, which must have 
been very dark, received a small amount of light 
by holes in the vault, We are apt to affirm that 
the ancients never built hurriedly, but in this 
vast structure, which some maintain only took 
ten years and nine months to build, we see 
striking evidences both in the work of Vespasian 
and Titus of the rapid way in which the works 
Carelessly-dressed stones,— 
many of the arcades being unequally spaced 
out,—no mouldings preserving the same level 
throughout the building, and the profiles of the 
mouldings themselves in some cases unfinished, 
all tend to strengthen this belief; and yet, in spite 
of all this loose detail, there is perhaps no build- 
ing in the world which has called forth such 
universal admiration as the Colosseum. The 


@ straight vertical joint. L 

blocks of tui are sla teed for the ‘filling t, the 
but the Roman architects did not consider the 
tufa walls, or even the tufa and brick com- 


which the rumerous rows of seats and the vast 
concourse of spectators who occupied them 
would necessarily subject them to: so at frequent 


the weight. The stonework of the Colosseum was 
originally held together by iron cramps; these 


the Colosseum ; nevertheless, it was commonly 
used in contemporary buildings. It consisted of 


idal blocks of tafa, flat on one side, 
at 2}in. by 2% in. square on the face, 


small 
and 
and into a bed of concrete while wet, 


F 
: 
: 
z 
i 
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in mortar composed of 
proportions of about three of the former to one 
of the latter. 

The earliest instance of the use of concrete 
(fartura) at Rome is at the ruins of the Em. 
porium, B.C. 195. A vast amount of concrete 
was used in the Colosseum, chiefly for filling in 
the vaulting and internal mg ges finding awe 
material too heavy, pamice-s was em 
for the vaults, wes 6 could easily be obtained from 
the neighbourhood, and is found at the nt 
day mixed with the Roman tufa in a few 
inches thick. All concrete is liable to fracture 
by the shrinkage of the material, and in walls of 
any great length the fractures ocour at equal 
distances apart (as in the Roman walls of Rich. 
borough Castle). Whether the Romans were 
aware of this fact or not is uncertain, but they 
frequently introduced layers of thin bricks at 
intervals to tie the w mass together, and 
perbaps more with the idea of bonding the work 
than of counteracting ite shrinkage. This tile 
bonding may be seen in almost all Roman con- 
crete walls in Earope, and in the Temple of 

pert > within th of 

Though not stri © province of an 
architectural nap ts may be well to touch 
briefly on the sports and combats which took 
p'ace on the arena. The 
were either between themselves or with wild 
beasts, and special schools were instituted, 
where the gladiators underwent 8 train- 
. Gladiators were first exhibited in Rome in 
B.C. 488, by M. and D. Bratus; and they 
were all bound by a solemn oath,—“ We swear, 
after the dictation of Eamolpus, to suffer death 
by fire, bonds, stripes, and the sword, and what- 
everelse Eumolpus may command, as true gladia- 
tors we bind ourselves body and soul to our 
master’s service.”—(Petronias.) In the early 


en Previously to the perform. 
ance ‘any the walls were placarded, 
and notices (libelli) issued by the editor or 
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Capua, now called Santa Maria di Capua Vetere, 
and three miles beyond the modern town of that 
name. It is not positively known by whom the 
amphitheatre of Verona was partes yet some 
writers attribate it to the time of Augustus, and 
the good preservation of the interior is owing to 
its having been used for plays during the middle 
ages; and this practice is still continued, for 
when I visited this picturesque city in 1875, a 
stage was erected in the amphitheatre, and a 
play was acted one Sunday OF the 
outer wall which the portico sur- 
rounding the building there remain only seven 
piers. At the two extremes are the principal 
entrances, the sides of which are parallel. 
I think the entrances at each end give great 
grandeur to the design, as they are more 
marked and architecturally treated than in 
most examples. On the interior over the 
two entrances are galleries inclosed on their 
front and sides by a balustrade, and the seat of 
distinction was situated here. It ia later in 
date, says Fergusson, than the Colosseum, 
Capua, or Nismes, on account of its rustication : 
this, I think, is doubtful, especially as this rusti- 
cation is said to have been unintentional, and 
simply caused by there not being time to com- 
plete the work as intended. The idea of rasti- 
cating piers and columns is said to have origi- 
nated from this building. The amphitheatre at 
Pola, in Istria, is about the same age as that at 


seen to open, and vast wooden cages A 
containing the wild beasts, which “ Denys ne 
the earth,” as an old writer has it, The cages 
open spontaneously, then sink into the earth 
again, and the ferocious animals let loose on 
— arena ore ha the bloodthirsty 
g apparatas for bringing the wild 
Scapieians ba Abagsanadke thinimemnanenio anitad 


chase for the counterpoises, and the sockets in 
which turned the pivots of the capstans used for 
working the apparatus. These lifts may also 
have been used for bring up the ships which 
were to take part in the nawmachia or naval 
engagement, and in the Colosseum a vast gulf 
separated the arena into two parts, so that w 
the boards which covered it were removed any 
large stage properties could be lifted on to the 
arena. These sab.arena buildings or sub- 
structures were, perhaps, the most interesting 
portion of the amphitheatres, and, as it is the 
ambition of many persons to see behind the 
scenes of a modern theatre, so it must have 
been the desire of many a Roman citizen to see 
below the arena and get an insight into the 
mysteries which caused wild beasts to spring 
out of the earth and ships to float on the surface 
of the arena ; for Seneca writes,—“ The eyes of 
the silly people are astonished at all these sudden 
movements, the causes of which they do nut 
understand.” This species of amusement gave 
ite name to the buildings which were specially 
devoted to them, and those at Rome were 
very similar to excavated amphitheatres. The 
naumachia of Augustus was 1,800 ft. long by 
1,200 ft. broad ; and at the sea-fight held there 
daring the reign of Julius Casar 4,000 seamen 
and 1,000 marines were engaged. These nau- 
machia were constructed of stone, as we 
read that that of Domitian was pulled down to 
repair the Circus Maximus. No amphitheatre was 
capable of being’ used as a naumachia unless 
provided with vast nd works and 
drainage on a large scale; the amphitheatres 
of Verona and Pompeii, for this reason, could 
never have been used for this p , but in 
those of Rome, Capua, Pozzaoli, Pola, these 
entertainments were undoubtedly provided. 
Representations of the chase were not wanting 
among the amusements of the arena, and trees 
torn up by the roots were transplanted on its 
surface, and wild boar and stag hunts took place 
in these temporary forests, as may be seen de. 
picted in the frescoes at Pompeii; and Calpurius 
describes the visit of a country lad to Rome, who 
relates all the wonderfal things he saw there. 
“We saw the amphitheatre, with interwoven 
beams rising to heaven. ... . . I saw all kinds 
of wild beasts, ..... not only those carni- 
vorous monsters of the forests, but sea 

together with fighting bears.” Sixty-two amphi- 
theatres are enumerated by Cleriaseau in his 
“ Antiquities of France,” as still existing; but 
it will hardly be necessary to mention all of 
these, as the remains of some are scarcely trace- 
able; however, we may consider a few of the 
more important ones. The great amphitheatre 
of Capua, which rivalled the Colosseum in size, 
is said to have held 87,000 spectators, but only 
two of the seventy-four arcades that formed the 


destroyed, and only the outer walls remain. 
The interior may possibly have been of 
wood, and has either decayed or been 
burned ; the dimensions are nearly the same 
as Nismes, viz., 436 ft. by 346 ft. and 
97 ft. high. The two lower stories have pilasters, 
but the upper one has none, and was probably 
built 20 as to allow of the masts which carried 
the ropes of the velariam to come down and 
socket into the cornice of the second story; and 
there is an open kind of battlement terminating 
the attic story, which it is conjectured had some 
connexion with the working of the awning. There 
are here the usual canals for conducting water 
for the purposes of the naumachia, lined with 
water cement, but the substructures only go 
under part of the fabric, since the labour of exca-. 
vatiog under the whole surface would have been 
enormous, as the building is situate on the 
slope of a rocky hill. Four rectangular towers 
are attached, which were probably provided with 
wooden stairs, as no remains of stone ones are 
discernible, but the use of these towers has 
puzzled the most learned antiquaries, and no 
satisfactory solution of the problem has yet 
been arrived at. The Amphitheatre of Puteoli 
or Pozzuoli, near Naples, has substructures as 
fine as any known amphitheatre, though in size 
it is inferior to the Colosseum or the Capuan 
amphitheatre. It is probable that it was used 
as a naumachia, since we find a large central 
channel deep enough to float a Roman galley, 
and constructed after the same manner as that 
at Capua, with smal! square holes all round the 
arena, which have evidently been fitted with 
water-tight coverings to prevent the escape of 
water when the whole arena was flooded; this 
would have been quite practicable here, but in the 
Colosseum it could not have been done without 
some modifications of its existing plan. This 
building was chiefly erected in the time of 
Hadrian, and exhibita beautiful specimens of the 
construction of his time. The amphitheatre of 
Pompeii accommodated about 10,000 or 11,000 


The entrances are at each end of the ellipse. 
The podiam was found to be richly ornamented 
with frescoes when first excavated, but this 


mosphere. 
The amphitheatre at Ostricoli is small, measuring 
only 312 ft. on its major, and 230 ft, on its minor 
axis, and is two stories in height. Itisin avery 
ruined condition, though one of the most modern 
works of this class; nevertheless its sim ty of 
design makes it a valuable specimen of Roman 
art. 


In France there are two amphitheatres of con. 
siderable size, one at Nismes in Aquitaine and the 
other at Arles, the former capable of containing 
about 17,000 and the latter 20,000 spectators. At 
Nismes, a wooden floor with trap.doors in it still 


working the pegmata or lifta by which they were 
hoisted on to the arena; but the arena, instead 


cavals, three in namber, which run parallel 
the major axis of the ellipse, 
being merely for creating an im 
spectators that the whole surface 
to an equal depth. The opus 
surrounded with a framework of brick, 


fit 
ited 







Verona, but the arena is almost entirely |p 












exists, though Mr. Parker is of opinion that this 
is not the ancient floor, but replaced one of the 
same character. Thesubstructures, which differ 


.|from those of the large Italian amphitheatres, 


appear to have had no stone staircase for access. 
At Arles there were originally some subterranean 
arches, twostories of sixty arches each and an attic, 
well constructed of carefully-fitted stones of large 
size, the orders employed on the exterior being 
the Doric and Corinthian. The artistic effect of 
these buildings is mainly due to their mass, 
combined with an elegance of curve which is 
always found in buildings of an elliptical form ; 
the circle does not give the same variety or 

of curve which is found in an 
ellipse. Some buildings strike us by their 
beauty of detail, but it is evident that this is not 
the first impression produced by the Colosseum 
or any other amphitheatre which astonishes us 
by its vastness. The solid tufa walls of the sub- 
structures, the numerous tiers of vaults upon 
vaults rising with their ragged outline against 
the blue background of the clear Italian sky, 
inspire us with a sense of reverence towards the 
builders under the Imperial rule, conquerors of 
the world, and masters of the arts and sciences, 
which we, even in these latter ages, seem hardly 
to have equalled. It does one good to contem- 
plate a block of tufa, such as we see in the sub- 
structures of the Colosseam, discarding the 
bondage of mortar and sufficiently secure by 
reason of its enormous size, and bedded with that 
care which the early builders knew so well the 
value of. These solid stractares make our mean 
brick walls, which are measured by inches, look 
like a sheet of paper compared with an armour. 
late. 

Some modern structures have been erected 
which in many points are analogous to the 
Roman amphitheatres, but a more difficult 
problem than that which the Roman architects 
had to solve has been successfully mastered by 
our modern constructors. Inthe Roman amphi- 
theatres, all that was required was that every 
one should be able to see the doings in the arena, 
bat we have to provide buildings in which an 
assembly can see and hear also ; it is not sufficient 
for them to be spectators, they must be an 
audience. This difficulty has been met in a 
fairly satisfactory manner in the Albert Hall. 
No wild beasts are let loose on this arena, so no 
podiam is required, and no English tars fight on 
its surface in ships as in the ancient naumachia, 
therefore no substructures or great drainage 
works are necessary; but there are features in 
this building which carry out the Roman prin- 
ciples, though perhaps the staircases, owing to 
modern ideas, are not planned on the same 
simple and masterly manner: nevertheless, I 
should advise any one who wishes to obtain a 
faint idea of the grandeur of a Roman ampbi- 
theatre, and has not an opportunity of seeing 
the works themselves, to study this building. 
The shell of the Albert Hall or the “ Kensington 
Amphitheatre” consists of two concentric walle, 
between which are contained the staircases, 
corridors, and arrangements for the 
service of the central hall, and all the necessary 
offices, &c. The arrangement of the cunei, or 
wedges of seats, is amphitheatrical, and they are 
entered from spacious corridors and dormitories ; 
but the simple and stately form of the inverted 
cone is broken by three tiers of boxes running 
round the building. 

In considering all Roman works, it is well for 
us to understand as much as possible the senti- 
ments which actuated the Romans in the con- 
struction of their edifices. Wealthy and prond, 
they delighted in showing their wealth in costli- 
ness of materials rather than in delicacy of form 
and thought,—to strike wonder into strangers’ 
minds, not by their refinement of thought as 
expressed in their buildings, but by massiveness 
and apparent and frequently real solidity which 
has seldom been surpassed. The power of mass 
is the first thing which strikes an ordinary 
beholder, and the Romans, as has been justly 
observed, were an arch-building bat not an 
architectural nation. The arch and the vault, 
grafted on the Greek models, soon subsidised the 
vertical and horizontal lines which were the 
ruling features of Greek design. The Corinthian 
order supplanted the manly Doric, and I believe 
the decline of Rome may be dated from the time 
when the simple Doric and the graceful Ionio 
were almost entirely discarded, and the mere. 
tricions Corinthian became the universal order 
in all buildings. This is noted in M. Viollet-le- 
Duo’s “ Leotures on Architecture,” so admirably 
translated by Mr. Backnal!, where we read, in re. 
ference to the cegeneracy of art ard the looeevess 
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it be for a temple, a palace, a public bath, or an 
amphitheatre, without feeling braced and re- 
freshed in mind, and strongly im with 
the skill of the Roman architects in this respect. 


We in the present day, and especially ic this 
great capital, are in a position very similar to/|t 
that of the Roman citizens, surrounded by 


poet. It has become a kind of 
of things that such festivities with us 
themselves at intervals of three years ; 
though we can hardly undertake, in j 
subjects which call for our more immediate 
fuller attention, to give notes of the m 
festivals of the country in the ordinary ron o' 
things, the — el festival 4 omy an 
and so completely at present a per se, 
to be met with out of England, that a word as to 
the one which has just passed over can hardly be 
considered out of place here. 

Our experience, as recorded in this number, 
can, of course, only embrace two days of the 
festival, the last performance taking place on 
the Friday after these remarks will have gone 
to press. But of the first two days of the great 
gathering we can speak, and that in terms of 
very decided satisfaction and congratulation. 
Everything seemed to go well. In the firat place 
there was, what is a great thing on such ooca- 
sions, glorious weather: a trifle too hot, on 
Monday especially, for complete comfort ; but 
still it is such a great thing, when peop 
on an occasion of enjoyment, to have bright 
sunshine pervading everything,—an advantege 
the more to be prized by English holiday-makers 
ia proportion to its rarity. As a mere 
the area of the building 


wealth and comfort which borders on loxury ; 


we live in an age as great in its way for building, 
if not for architectural, works, as g fy: of 
is busy 


ancient Rome; and we architects in . 
nineteenth century are pushed and hurried on in 


our work like the Roman architects of the first 


century ; we cannot afford to give a whole day 


to the finessing of a curve or the rounding of a 


torus. Art is too Jong, and life is too short; or, 


we might put it, the work is too great, and the 


percentage too emal!, for architects to work in 
this fashion; and an architect should not be 
obliged to look ont anxiously for another build- 
ing to occupy his attention as soon as one is 


completed, but should be able to give his heart 
and soul to his work, and be free from all anxiety, 
which is incompatible with that tranquillity of 


mind from which emanate all noble designs. 


In conclasion, I must express my regret that 
the scope of this paper has not allowed me to 


treat of the great drainage works which sup- 
plied these vast stractures with water, and afier- 
wards conducted it to the Tiber; for the aque- 
ducts which conveyed the water from the distant 
hills over the dreary tracks of the Campagna 
were among the clearest evidences of the gran- 
deor of the empire. It was in this class of work, 
where the mechanical powers of mind and 
matter were brought into operation, that the 
Romans were facile princeps. The great drain 
of the Colosseum itself was a work of no small 
magnitude, and the small drains which ramify 
the soil of Rome like the veins and arteries of 
the human body make it impossible to dig down 
more than 15 ft. without coming upon some 
supply of running water. And now, as we draw 
near to the close, not only of these remarks but 
also of our session, I hope that some few of 
our members may become imbued with that 
enthusiasm which should accompany the con- 
templation of these noble works; for archi- 
tecture must be studied with love or not at 
all; and when we separate, somefto study the 
beauty of Gothic detail, and revel in the 
grandeur of the grey and solemn minster, 
and others to seek the shores of sunny Italy, 
there to ponder on the past glories of the Eternal 
City, where, as the poet says,— 
“ The very dust we tread stirs as with li’e, 


And not a breath but from the ground sends up 
Something of human grandeur ;”— 


let us look reverently on these structures, which 
from various causes have happily escaped the 
crue! hand of the restorer, and still go crumbling 
on in untouched solemnity, so that, as we 
traverse the arcaded Gothio cloister, or the 
deep, shady, vaulted corridors of the Colosseum, 
which we admire “as we admire the beautiful 
in death,” our minds may haply be awakened to 
the spirit which actuated these early builders, 
who produced works which, as time rolls 
accumulate increased interest and veneration. 








‘ Renee agp wpb me: the bg ag 
‘or the erection eg c the 
new cemetery at ap eye be geen last 
week superintending the digging of the founda. 
tions, an ancient Roman floor was discovered, 
about 2 ft. from the surface, intact; all the 
stones being of white lias formation, and nearly 
all inch cubes bedded in mortar. The architect, 
Mr. E. T. Boston, is of opinion that the floor 


formed part of an ecclesiastical Roman building | observed 


of an earlier date than Keynsham Abbey, which 
was found some years since, the floor of which 
was tiled. The flooring is in small areas with 
foundations between, which appear to have been 
some kind of cells with walls dividing them ; with 
the exception of a Bath stone skew-back and 


some small E sea of pottery nothing else has | i 
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been found bh j 
bt ata considerable search is being 
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of detail in Roman times in comparison with the 
Greek epoch, that Roman architects “had not 
leisure to study purity of line, the stone-dressers 
had not the time for these refinements ; it is less 
trouble to describe 8 quarter circle with a com- 
pass than to find an indescribable carve,” such 
as the Greek torus. In one important item the 
Romans far excelled the Greeks; they had the 
faculty of planning, and for my own part I never 
come away from studying a Roman plan, whether 
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devoted to the concert 
was a thing to see, with its vast parterres of 
gaily-dressed auditors (ladies, as far as we ob. 
served, greatly preponderating), and the great 
semicircle of performers rising in front of 
with the organ 

serving to give scale to 
something to refer the eye to in that sense 
was not very easy to yealise how great was 
the number of performers, the Crystal 
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in their midst, 
e whole; for withou 


oo 


composition. And in regard to what, of course, 
constituted the great attraction both on this day 
and on the Wednesday, the chorus-singing, we 
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met, of course, with an enthusiastic reception, 
and sang with her usual faultless vocalisation, 
but the performance lacked a something for 
of too sees ot wen aber pubis &e. depts 
secon was an 
sion of popular enthusiasm than of pitiesie 
feeling. . Lloyd met with more than hearty 
tion for his Ny! es ss singing; Mr. 
Santley the same; Mr. Cummi and Madame 
Patey (the latter especially) ly ished 


in the full justice which she did to a atyle of 
music so distinct from opera. 

The programme of the miscellaneous selection 
included a good many thinge less familiar to 
rear aghrconby chee “Teel ‘noe te 

;in i 9 ts now no 
more shall dread,” and the grand and almost 
colossal chorus which forms the conclusion of the 
“ Ode for St. Cecilia’s Day,” “ As from the power 
of sacred lays,” the effect of some portions of 
which, towards the close, was something really 
stupendous: one could not but wish that the 
composer could have heard it given on this scale, 
with such immense resources of sound and with 
sach splendid effect, 

We may have a word to say further 
to some suggestions in regard to acoustics and 
planning in connexion with such gs 
formances, on which the Handel val 
forms a practical lesson. 
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der Zeit (“Spirit of the Time”), to rouse the 
German nation from its lethargy of indolent 
security, from which it was to be so soon and so 
terribly shaken. After the battle of Jena, this 


police, There he wrote the second part of hi 
Geist der Zeit, in which he pointed out with tru 
patriotic zeal the only ways by which Germany 
could be saved from her degradation. But the 
fall of the King of Sweden, in 1809, cost him his 
asylum, and either hidden or under a false name, 
he lived in his native home, or at Berlin, P. ’ 
and 8t. Petersburg, whither Baron von Stein 
ag Ps = pera 5 SESH he parti- 
ci in the lite preparatory 
to the War of Liberation, and afterwards, 
by the side of Stein, in the struggle against 
the French. His patriotic and war songs 
especially contributed greatly towards rousing 
the enthusiasm of the youth of Germany for the 
war of liberation, and acted on the German 
national epirit of the people. The little gratitude 
shown him during the time of reaction which 
followed upon this period of national sacrifice 
and devotion, as well as his later fate and his 
share in the preparation for the resuscitation of 
the German Empire, which he was not destined 
to see accomplished, thongh he was firmly con- 
vinced of its final attainment, are well known. 
The German people, however, suitably honoured 
its hero; the Arndt monument in bronze, erected 
at Bonn in 1865, and the imposing “ Arndt. 
Tharm,” rising to a height of 284 ft., on the 
Ragard, in the island of Riigen (the subject of 
our illustration), prove this sufficiently. The 
tower was n in 1873, and will, when com- 
pletely finished, form an ornament and a beacon 
for the rocky cliffs of Ri Bat the noble 
work of the man daring time of greatest 
national distress will be a more secure and lasting 
record in the annals of German history than any 
perishable monument can be. 








THE NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK OF 
ENGLAND, STOCKTON.ON.TEES. 

Tue widely-extending business of this com- 
pany bas necessitated the erection of more 
commodious premises in Stockton-on-Tees, which 
were recently completed from the designs and 
under the direction of Mr. John Gibson, of West- 
minster, and form the subject of illustration in 
our present number. The frontage is one of 
nearly 60 ft., and the elevation is 48 ft, high. 
Stainton stone was used for the external 











SOME SCOTCH ARCHITEOTS 
AND BUILDING ORAFTSMEN IN THE 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 


and crofiomen. hare enteiny, leh ne sees ne a: Sees 


specimens of their art in their castles 

ecclesiastical structures, but when we come down 
towards the seventeenth and the earlier part of the 
eighteenth century, weare somewhatamazed atthe 
position and practice of architecture in Scotland. 


Caledonia has always been a land of stone and/ and seeing that ther is 


hougs.”* Despite the existence of old trade 
guilds, the ing entry must be read as a proof 
eclipse of the efficient class 


bat 
stone buildings, 2 ay mine crip: say ad eae eg beak one ne ane other in 


become a place of brick. True, within 
uarter of a century or upwards several brick 
wellings of the speculative kind have been 
erected in the towns and suburban quarters of 
Scotch cities, yet the Scotch mind is adverse to 
the innovation, and the native building opera- 
tives of the masonic class look with a sort of 
contempt on brick mansions. The Scotch mason 
is a thorough believer in stone, even stone f 
flooring, roofing, and staircases, as common 
walling, frontages, columns, pilasters, entab 
tures, &c., thorough and general, and not merel 
used for dressings, as it is in brick-built domestio 
structures in England and Ireland. The Scotch 
mason, operative or master, who knows his 
business thoroughly, was always an important 
, and, like the monumental artist of our 


cP 


tioun being rather ane science nor ane craft), 
quhilk being weighed and considered by Provest, 
Bailleis, an Counsell, they, after 

tioun had thereanent, do hereby t licence 
and libertie to the said Robt. Marschell 
to was and pynt bouss to any within this 


4 


ie thairof, who pleases to 
without any impedi- 
him thairuntill.” The seven. 
Bailleis, and Counsell,” 


UY 
bres 
sini 
ves 
i 


i 
i 
: 


mestion probably knew how to paint signs and 
do a little lettering and gilding, as well as 


own day, he was always wont to put his fecit or| washing. With only one pee in Glasgow 


some other distinguishing mason-mark upon his | like Marschell, 


handiwork. If the client’s armorial 
were not cut by desire with date and initi 


upon some prominent stone, the builder or the| painting craft, 
mason was sure to perpetuate his name. Evidence | are i 


of these characteristics may be seen in numerous 
Scotch towns and cities, In the seventeenth 
and earlier part of the eighteenth centuries 
there is apparent a great falling 
the character of the mason-work execated in 
many Scotch towns and cities. The archi- 


in 
the whole west of Scotland, what are we to 
imagine of the m i i , 

supposing the City Fathers 
telling the truth? The population of 
Glasgow in 1660 is returned at 14,678, but 
it ia probable it was not so much. Making all 
reasonable reduction, there ought to be a saili- 


off in| cient constituency in Glasgow even 200 years 


ago to keep a dozen or two efficient house- 
painters in constant employment; but we must 


tect as we know him in the present century | remember the stony country was not like England, 


was an unknown personage, and 
status in Scotland. He might call himself a 


had no/|@ country of cities and towns, fall of half-tim- 


bered and whole.timbered dwellings, and that 


projector, a planner, a plotter, as some of the | stone was not painted, though timber generally 


members of the profession have called *them. 
selves, but down to a late date the nearest ap- 
proach to the rightful name in Sootland was 
* Architector.” In the minds of Scoteh town 
councils of the seventeenth and earlier part of 
the eighteenth century, architectoric and 
masonrie appeared to be convertible terms. 
The following interesting entry from the minutes 
‘ome chon p Mgpeints: = rs Christopber 
1678 (about the iod w i 

Waen See b in setting about his work 
of rebuilding London and its churches) will edify 
the professional and reader :—‘ The 
said day, in answer to the supplicationne given 
in by Alex. Thom, architector, upon severall 
considerationnes, the said and 
Counsell hes given and grantit, an ape | gives 
and grants libertie and licence to the said Alex. 
Thom to reside within this burgh, and to 
his employment and calling in architectori 
measonrie, and fra the dait heirof to the 
Candlemas, 1680.” Six years later than 
above date we find the above Alex. Thom in 
city enjoying his freedom, and working in 
service i On 


F 


H 


Ste 


the City Fathers. the 26th of 
tember, 1684, fy Bata som his account i 
done, which is thas entered in the minutes of the 


aided | Town Council :--“‘ The said Alex. Thom gave in 


ilding theirof, and cutting the ‘3 armes 
fn timber for the kin s seat in the Kirk, 
conteyning the 

lofts theirof, and for cu 
and crouns for the use of the said 
haill panes and attendance theiron, and the 
taking down and putting up the eaid lofts, and 


was. Masons and smiths, millwrights and whee!- 
wrights, were kept busy betimes in making and 


Ane uthir farlot, marked with Linlithgow 

i marked with the 
same mark, lyand there. Item.—Twentie ledders, 
quhairof fyve lyes in the Grammar Schoole- 
wynd, and uthir fyve in Fleshmercat, qubairof 
the Mr. of Wark has the keyes; and ten in 
Hatchesone’s Hospitall, quhairof Hendrie Glen 
hes the keyes. [tem.—Sex. shoffiles, twa spaide, 
and four mattocks, quhairof are sharpened in the 
end. Item.—Ane iron querrel mell, and 


pn meee three iron wadges, and twa 
Item.—Four silver coups in the 

* The word “ pointing” here certainly suggests itself, 
but the modern “restorative” process of pointing, 
was 
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mr. of wark’s possessionne, having the toune’s 
armes on them. Item.—Ane new coffer for 
keeping the toune’s Commissioner’s clothes when 
he goes abroad. Item.—Ane broad kist or 
burst [chest or box], for keeping the toune’s 
foote mantle. Item.— There is lying in 
the Round at the north end of the platforme in 
the Tolbuith, thrie scoir twelfe muskits, and sex 
barrels of puider, quhairof twa casks ten inches— 
threttie pair pistolles and hustrelles, and ane 
hundreth and threttie twa ammunatioune blaids. 





LOWESTOFT PORCELAIN. 


Tax object of the present paper is to farnish 
our readers with additional facts, carefully col- 
lected on the spot,to show that the Lowestoft China 
Manofactory,—producing soft-paste articles from 
1756 to 1775, and hard-paste from 1775 to 1803, 
—never decorated Oriental porcelain, but that all 
examples were ~— and se ae gn 
this pur, we e diligen quiries 0 
caahiele aiees ancestors knew the factory, 


Item.—There is standing in the south-west ronnd | and particularly of those whose relations had 
of the heigh pyntit hall, ane dry stool with ane| been io any way connected with it. Though 


pan therin, and fyve chamber pots.” The above 


many of the persons consulted had heard a great 


inventory of town’s work implements is modest | deal about the manufactory from their friends 


in its dimensions compared 


with one of a cor- | and relations, not one of them had ever heard a 


poration in the present day, which performs its | rumour respecting the painting of undecorated 


own work without the aid of outside contracts. 


Oriental porcelain, though all agreed that had 


The magnates of Glasgow at the above date|sach a practice been pursued they must have 


patronised a clerk of the weather an well as 
clerk of master of works, for we find the treasurer 


been cognizant of it. 
We took down the following statements as 


is ordered “to pay to James Corss Philomath, | they were made by the respective persons, read 
ten dollars, for dedecating his Almanack to the | them over to them, after which they were daly 
toune, and to ilk ane of the Clarke men sex pund | signed and witnessed :— 


fer their bygane service.” We may interpolate 


Ann Rono, of Lowestoft, 89 years of age.— 


here in view of the Caxton Celebration the fact| Her aunt used to decorate the china, and she 
of the poor condition of the printing trade of | often used to see her paint. Considers it absurd 
Glasgow in 1661, as the following entry will | to think that white china was ever painted there. 
show :— The same day, for Robert Sanders, his | If that had been the case she must have heard 


better encuragement to hold his prenting-hous | of it. 


heir, within this burgh, in respect that Andrew 


James Ibrooke, 87 years old, whose family has 


Andersonne, last printer therin, is gone away, who | resided in Lowestoft 200 years.—His grand. 
had ane hundreth marks yearlifiell. It is con-| father, James Richmond, had shares in the 
cluded, therfor, that there be payit be the toune | factory. The reason why the factory was given 
theasaurers yerilie, tothe said Rot. Sanders, the | up was, that the high price of coals obliged the 
soume of fourtie punds, at twa termes in the/ proprietors to reduce the wages of the decora- 


year, Mertimes and Whitsonday, so long as he 


tors, who then went to Staffordshire, where they 


keeps up bis prenting-press within this burgh, | could obtain higher salaries. Never heard that 
and he to prent gratis anything thatthe toune|avy white porcelain was ever decorated at 


eall imploy him to prent.” 
Liberal encouragement, that, to the disciple of 


Lowestofc. 


Martha Edwards, aged 82.—Her mother, Mary 


Faust, Gattenburg, and Caxton in “the land of | Redgrave (born Nov. 19, 1761), was # decorator 
cakes and brither Scote.” In 1683 we have some | in the factory. Has never heard (although she 
evidence that art was looking up a little, for| knew a great deal respecting the factory from 
the Town Council ordains that one Robert /|her family and others) that any foreign porce- 
Fynneson have a warrant for the sum of | jain was ever brought into Lowestoft to be deco. 
twenty pounds sterling, “payed be him to/ rated in the factory. Martha Edwards has three 
the Provost quhilk he deburset for the port- | examples of Lowestoft delft,—small medallions, 
raitare of his Royal Highness, quhilk is put | with the date of the birth of some member of 
up in the tolboothe, in that rowme where | her family on one side, and in one case a dove on 
the Toune Counsell sitts.” Yankee handicraft for |the other. Kuoows that a great many tiles were 
several years past is equal to the feat of transport- | made there, and chiefly decorated in blue. Thinks 
ing or removing @ wall or house from one side of | that one reason why the factory was closed was 
the street to another, but Scottish mechanical | that one of the chief workmen ran away with 


genius of the seventeenth century succeeded in | 5001. 


translatinga well. Thereisanentry, underthedate 


Susannah Edmunds, aged 79, says she often 


of August, 1638, of 501. being paid to one John | played at the factory when a girl, and her aunt, 
Boyd, “ for translaiting of the stock-wall of the | Margaret Edmunds, painted there, and deco- 
Hie-street, and setting the saymn down in ane | rated a great number of pieces. Never heard 
uthir piace.” The same contract and payment | that any china was painted there except what 
included the taking down of the wall at the! was made in the factory. 


Cross, covering the same and “translating” 


Maria Sarah Johnson, aged 80, daughter of 


the “heid” that was thereon, and setting it on | Mr, Robert Allen, who was the first to go to the 
the said new wall in the Stockwell Gate. The | works as a boy to do odd jobs, and the last to 
above translation in the first instance, as it may|leave itas head man. M. 8. J.’s grandfather, 
be seen, refers rather to the removal of a public | Jamed Richmond, was sleeping partner in the 
well than a wall. It is a moot point in the|concern. She never heard that avy white 
second instance whether the “heid” or head | Oriental China was ever painted there. Some 
of the “wall” or well, which was carried |of the tiles were decorated in red and green, 
from the Cross to decorate the new one at) but chiefly in blue. Scriptural subjects were 
the Stockwell Gate, was the head of some | the most popular. 


rebel or Covenanter, that might in those days 


Ann Crow, 67 years of age.-—Her two uncles, 


be seen stack upon the iron spikes there, or | Jas, Redgrave and John Bly, were both painters 
merely an ornamental head. When the old | in the factory. Has heard at them ak blag 
pete of Glasgow (not the first) was built in | great deal about the establishment, but never 
1626, owing to a defect in the original plan, it | heard a word about the decoration of unfinished 
became necessary afterwards to erect a large | Chinese porcelain. 


outside stair. The platform of the stair was 


Lucy Ann Disney, aged 56.—Is a grandchild 


used for a place for pillory and the execution of | of Robert Allen, who painted and presented the 
criminals, The architect’s or mason’s mistakes | window in the church, and one of the chief 


gave rise to the following doggrel :— 


“ In architecture there are mistakes for evermair, 
Bat seldom so great as a house without a stair. 
Nine windows in front, and three of them blin’, 
But when the Council are met there’s light aneach 

within,” 

The rbymer is mistaken. The mistake or over- 
sight of erecting a house without a stair occarred 
more than once, the subsequent provision being 
an afterthought. George Faulkner Swift's 
privier, in Dublin, built a house in Parliament. 
street, in that city, and it was nearly finished 
before the staircase was thought of. As the 
privter in this case had only one leg, the wits of 
the day remarked that Faulkner needed no stairs, 
as he could not climb. With thie collision of 
lich and Scotch architectural genius and wit 
we will conclude our present short oatline of 
Scottish architectural practices and oddities in 
building and handicraft matters in the seven- 
teenth century. , 





painters in the factory. Has never heard that 
any Oriental undecorated porcelain was ever 
finished at Lowestoft. 

Lady Smith,* who died in February last, at 
the extraordinary age of 103, and waa born at 
Lowestoft three years before hard-paste porcelain 
was made in the factory, in a conversation with 
the writer, stated that she did not for a moment 
believe that Oriental body was ever decorated at 
Lowestoft. A long residence in Lowestoft, and 
more than usual interest in its affairs, render her 
opinion of considerable importance. 

We venture to think these eight statements 
conclusive. lt may be said, however, that the 





* It is interesting to remember that Lady Smith was 
born two years before the outbreak of the American war, 
and sixteen before the fall of the Bastille. In 1796 she 
married Sir J. E. Smith, a young physician, of Norwich, 
who died in 1928, Lady Smith was a most inteilectual 


woman, and t hout life had the friendship of a large 
rere = _ persons, She enjoyed almost per- 


proprietors would take care that the foreign 
white ware was smuggled into the man % 
so that their process should not be known, 
this we reply that all accounts agree in stating 
that the were singularly open to inspection 
and there seems to have little of that 
secrecy 80 common in similar porcelain mana. 
factories of that period. 

Mr, Seago, who has collected Lowestoft 
for many years, and has had uousual 
for acquiring information on the subject, pointed 
out to us that the Lowestoft manufactory was 
started expressly as an imitative factory by 
Browne. At that time there was a great rage 
for Oriental porcelain, which was, however, ex. 


FE 


of undecorated porcelain appear toignore—that it 
is totally contrary to the well-known feelings of 
the Celestials to supply Europeans with a means 
for competing with them in other markets, it is 
necessary to inquire if the cost of transit would 
have been prohibitory or not. 

The East-India captains were only allowed to 
make three voyages each in the course of their 
lives ; and as thay looked upon these asa means 
of saving a comfortable competency, it was 
necessary for them only to carry such merchan. 
dise as would bear a heavy freightage. Sap. 
pose, for the sake of argument, that it was 
possible to induce the Chinese to sell their porce- 
lain in an undecorated state on its arrival in 
London, its cost, by reason of the dase, would 
have been greatly increased. It then had to be 
conveyed to Lowestoft at an additional cost. It 
must not be forgotten that Lowestoft was not a 
port, and that East-Indiamen never even pat into 
Yarmouth, Mr. Seago’sa opinion iv, that sup. 
posing white porcelain to bave been sold in 
Yarmouth at the same price as the Chinese 
would sell it—if they ever sold it at all,—it would 
not have answered the purpose of the proprietora 
of the Lowestoft works to have purchased it for 
re-decoration, as even the cost of the nine-miles. 
and-a-half carriage between the two places wool. 
have been too large to have allowed a safficient 
margin of profit. How, then, could they have 
afforded the cost of the transit from China tv 
London and from London to Lowestoft ? 

The very motif of the establishment of the 
factory was to save the cost of carriage by 
manufactare on the spot, imitate the Oriental, 
and then sell it cheaper than the imported 
examples. Why did they choose Lowestoft, in 
many ways an inaccessible spot at the time ? 
For the first or soft-paste period the reason pro- 
bably was that a good stratam of clay existed 
suitable for the purpose, which could be manipu- 
lated in a capital spring of water on Gunton 
Dene. The presence of pare silica on the beach 
in the form of white sand probably suggested to 
Browne the manufacture of hard paste or 
pseudo Oriental. When the Lowestoft works 
were closed about 1803, this valuable sand was 
sent to Worcester to be used in the porcelain 
manufactory there. 

It will be noticed that in one or two of the 
“statements” printed above tiles are mentioned. 
On hearing this, we at once set to work to hear 
more about, and, if possible, to procure some of 
them. Mr. Seago had seen tiles in families with 
the date of the birth of achild upon them. They 
were placed at the sides of the fireplace, and so 
became a convenient family register. But the 
statements we had elicited pointed to a more 
general manufacture of the Datch tile character. 
During our sojourn at Lowestoft a house was being 
pulled down near the site of the china manufac. 
tory. We hear that a whole barrowfal of painted 
tiles for the fireplaces had been thrown away as 
rubbish, They had been offered to a painter, 
who refused them becauee they were not white, 
otherwise he would have used them as palettes ! 
A'ter some trouble, one of these was found. It 
was painted in blue, with a spirited representa- 
tion of a ship. Mr. C. Bird, jun., afterwards 
very kindly procared for us five other tiles,* 
decorated with horse soldiers going throagh th 
various motions of their sword exerciee. These 
were freely but artistically drawa, in a pale lilac 
colour. At the corner of the blue and the lilac 
tiles was a peculiar device : a kind of open flower. 
We were fortunate enough to purchase some 
time afterwards several dozens of these tiles, 
both blae and lilac, in a ocuriosity-shop at Col- 
chester, all having the device in each of the four 
corners. These would have been sold as Dutch 





* These did not come out of the house whence the blue 





_ oe taken, but bad been found before in another 
piace, 
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tiles had ped ethene Ae poate doe 
we think it probable s0-cal 
Datch tiles were fork at t. 


Bly, then in his 84th "I 
the sagen be former] 
spinner, am now 


and 
From father at the 
faotory , | was in the babit of going daite te the 
premises, can most positively affirm that 


remember that the ware produced in 
factory was deemed far 
be obtained in the country. 


A certain unevenness of surface, and irregu- 
larities in spouts, bandles, covers, &c., are cha- 
racteristic of Lowestoft porcelain. The decora- 
tion is still more distinctive, and if specimens of 
undoubted Oriental and Lowestoft copies of it 
are placed side by side the difference is striking. 
When these ties are once mastered, a 
collector has little difficulty in selecting the 
Lowestoft examples out of a large collection. Of 
course, there is a great variety in the pieces. 
Some are of coarse character, were doubtless 
sold very cheap, while others are of great beauty, 
both of form and decoration. It must not be 
eupposed that the Lowestoft decorators did 
nothing else but imitate the peculiarities of 
Oriental work; a great deal of ware turned 
out was decorated with hunting scenes, portraits 
of political characters, ships, &o., of distinctive 
English eharacter. In our opinion, some of these 
are more interesting than the pseudo-Oriental 
specimens. Lither for the Turkish market, or,— 
what we think more probable,—for competition 
with Worcester, examples are known to have 
been prodoced with the blue crescent marked 
upon them. The factory, we need hardly add, 
had no distinctive mark of its own. Had one 
been used, the imitative object of its establish. 
ment would have been neutralised. 

It seems to be generally acknowledged that 
the reason why the rose appears so often upon 
Lowestoft china is, that one of the chief deco. 
rators was Thomas Rose, a French refugee. In 
many instances the rose appears to have been 
painted without a stalk. This was not invariably 
the case, and we have noticed that, on some 
examples which appear to have the stalkless 
rose, the brown colour used to delineate it has 
faded. Mr. Jewitt, in an interesting paper in 
the Art. Journal (1863) says, that Rose’s eyesight 
failed him, and eventually he became very poor. 
A sum of money was raised in the town, and be 
was presented with a pair of donkeys to carry 
water about the town. 

For forty-six years Robert Allen worked in 
the factory, and a great deal of very superior 
work in the way of decoration was executed 
him. He appears to have hed a natural talent 
for the work, for, in his leisure hours, both before 
and after the closing of the works, he directed 
his attention to painting on glass. In 1819 he 
painted the east window of the church, and pre. 
sented it tothe town. The parishioners, for this 
act of kindness, gave him a handsome silver cup, 
which he much prized. We have seen some 
specimens of his —~ in wae still ohms 
possession of Mrs. Disney, granddaughter, 
whose statement respecting the Lowestoft manu- 
factory we have given above. Mrs. Johnson, 
Allen’s daughter, has an interesting relic of her 
father, viz., a set of fine vases painted by J. W. 
Brameld, of Rockingham, for his friend R. Allen, 
with flowers, which Mrs. Johnson gathered on 
the Denes at Lowestoft for the purpose. 

We should mention that the Robert Browne 




























by | keep a warehouse in 
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who brought to perfection the manufacture of 


his father, he was a very clever 
Mr, Chaffers points out that he was successful 


in bringing the art of making true porcelain 
nearer to the Oriental than had been attained by 
apy other individual. It is trae that Richard 
4th | Chaffers, of Liverpool, was working hard-paste 
porcelain at Liverpool in 1756, and in 1768 


W.Cookworthy, of Plymouth, in conjunction with 


y wert cme hata acces 2 tabs: 

moor- 
stone, or growan, and growan clay.” In 1772, 
the latter was transferred to Richard Champion, 
of Bristol. Though both the Liverpool and 


of porcelain, newly invented, 


heat sufficient to melt examples of other wares 
placed in them, they were by no means equal to 
the productions of the Lowestoft factory as 


imitations of the Oriental body. 


It is quite certain that the Lowestoft manu- 
factory was a most successful one. By great 
care and unremitting a the proprietors 

perfection. The 

ware produced was so ee a 
unable to believe 

that it could have been produced in England at 
the time, and have striven to account for it by 
the invention of the undecorated Oriental theory, 
which we have been at some pains to contradict. 

This opinion respecting the extent of the 
factory is fully borne oat by the Lowestoft 
his , Gillingwater, who, in his history of the 
town, published ia 1790, says:—“The only 
manufactory carried on at Lowestoft is that of 
making porcelain or china ware, where the pro- 
prietors have brought this ingenious art to a 
great degree of perfection, and from the 
prospect it affords, promises to be attended with 
much success. The origin of this manufactory 
is as follows :—In the year 1756, Hewlin Luson, 
Esq., of Gunton Hall, near Lowestoft, baving 
discovered some fine clay or earth on his estate 
in that parish, sent a small quantity of it to one 
of the china manufacturers near London, with 
the view of discovering what kind of ware it was 
capable of producing, which, upon trial, proved 
to be finer than that called Delft ware. Mr. 
Luson was 80 far encouraged by this success as 
to resolve upon making another experiment of 
the goodness of its quality upon his own premises; 
some work. 
and erected upon his estate 
at Ganton a temporary kiln and furnace, and all 
the other apparatus necessary for the undertaking ; 


brought it to a high pitch 


poissears have since 


accordingly, he immediately 
men from London, 


but the manufacturers in London being 


of his intentions, and of the excellent quality of 
ing also that if Mr. 


manafactare, it induced them to exercise every 
art in their power to render his scheme abortive ; 
and they so far tampered with the workmen he 


the earth, and 


had procured that they spoiled the ware, and 
thereby frustrated Mr. Luson’s design. Bat not- 


withstanding ‘his unbandsome treatment, the 


resolation of establishing a china manuf: 

at Lowestoft was not relinquished, (757) by 
revived again in the succeeding year (1 
Messrs, Walker, Browne, Aldred, & Kehoe 
who, having purchased some houses on the south 
side of Bell-Jane, converted the same to the uses 
of the manufactory. They have now enlarged 
their original plan, and by purchasing several 
adjoining houses and erecting additional build- 
ings have made every necessary alteration 
requisite for the various purposes of the manu- 
factory. They employ a considerable namber of 
workmen, and supply with ware many of the 
principal towns in the adjacent counties, and 
London to execute the 
orders they receive both for the City and the 
adjoining town, and have brought the manu. 
factory to such a degree of perfection as promises 
to be a credit to the town, useful to the in. 
habitants, and beneficial to themselves.” Gilling. 
water, 4 must be boven orm ve vet had 
no le reason for over account. 
Werarast what we have said will induce others 
to ascertain further ars 
factory the history of has so long 
shrouded in mystery. 








A One Shilling Moist Colour Box, con. 
taining ten colours and three bruehes, is sold by 
Lechertier, Barbe, & Co. They claim that the 
colours contained in this box are pure unadal. 
terated pigments. 


chemist. 
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INDUSTRIAL CLASSES IN SOUTH 
AMERICA. 
ROSARIO AND BAHIA. 


In the Argentine Confederation, with the 
exception of a few machinists, blacksmiths, 
masons, and carpenters, there are no really 
skilled artieans: the work is a 
and third rate hands, and is generally rongb, 
unfinished, and of inferior quality. For instance, 
the dwelling-houses are neat, and in some 
scmanctt yeh daring © beary rainfall there wil 

during a hea i wi 
Dey Seskllcc ba ton henson te: tho entire city 







































the roof, doors, or windows; and rains of this 
character are not unfrequent. The artisan takes 
no pride in his work, nor does be put his cha- 
racter into it, the object of the employer generally 
being quantity, not quality. The artisan would 
Ae were de against doing bad work, but he 
certainly would against receiving bad wages. 
There are but few, if any, amongst the class of 
artisans whose work can be depended upon as 
the sense of honour they have in 

ing it,and when called upon to execute 
perform an isolated piece of work, 
the price demanded is enormous. The skill and 
trastworthiness of workmen in any department 
would doubtless exercise some infin- 
ence upon their rate of wages, but less, probably, 
here than in any other part of the world. The 
great majority of masons, plasterers, and brick- 
layers are Italians, and their taste is particularly 
noticeable in the external and internal ornamen- 
tation of the houses, in the building of which 
they are almost exclusively employed. They are 
uncleanly and parsimonious, and their only am- 
bition is to return to their native country when 
they have accumulated such a sum of money as 
will there raise them above the class from which 
they sprang. The French, German, and English 
workmen live and lodge better than the Italian or 
Spanish, and are less parsimonious ; but this does 


from saving money. The mechanical engineers 
employed on the Central Argentine and Rio 
Quarto railways, and also a large majority of 
those engaged on the river steamers, are 
Englishmen, who receive salaries varying from 
2501. to 3001. a year, and they are preferred to 
all other nationalities in consequence of their 
reliability, intelligence, and thoroughly practical 
knowledge of their business. English black- 
smiths and carpenters are also preferred. 

As regards food, there is little difference in 
artisans in the Confederation and those of the 
same class in England; and that difference is, 
that meat being proportionately so much cheaper 
than bread or vegetables, it is used more largely 
as an article of food. The quality of both beef 
and mutton is inferior to English, has a larger 

of bone, and is less nutritious. 
Potatoes aleo are of inferior quality, .emall in 
size, and earthy in flavour; and for these 
reasons, as well as the greater cost, the edible 
pampkin is largely used as a substitute for the 
As a beverage, the French, Italian, and 
most foreign workmen use the common red wines 
France and Spain, which cost about 9d. a 
uart, and, if taken in moderation, are whole- 

@; bat the bane of the English and native 
workmen is Cafia (the native rum), a most 
pernicious spirit; and ite cheapness placing it 
within the reach of the poorest, the cost being 
abovt the same as the common red wine, ite 
deleterious effects and demoralising influence are 
more apparent amongst the native and English 
workmen thanamongst those of other nationalities. 

For summer wear, light flannel shirts and 
trousers of tweed or flannel are most conducive 
to health. The summer heat is much greater 
and of longer duration than in England. From 
the middle of November to the middle of March, 
the mean temperature in the shade from noon to 
six p.m. is about 88° Fah., though the ther- 
will frequently register as high as 98° 

Those whose vocations compel them 
sun wear a soft felt hat, which is 
protection for the head. For 

same class of clothing as recom. 
summer, but of a heavier material. 
extreme cold. The mercury will 
freezing point perhaps more than 


: 


= 


33 


lie 
ie 


fall 


: 
i 


usually bright, genial, and bracing. There is no 

division of seasons as ia England, spring 
and autumn being of very short duration. June, 
July, August, and September may be classed as 
winter months. 
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Workmen are able to find ings within a 
convenient distance from their work, but these 
only consist of a room or rooms in what are here 
called “ conventillos” (literally small ‘convents, 
bat here applied to tenement-houses). These 
buildings consist of a number of small rooms, 
bailt generally on two sides of an oblong 
square, at one end of the entrance; at the other, 
the cesspool and well, common to all the tenants. 
The rooms are about 12 ft. to 15 ft. square, with 
brick floors, have one door, but neither window 
nor fireplace ; consequently when the door is 
closed there is no ventilation. In conventillos of 
this class the native and a large majority of the 
Italian workmen and their families reside. The 
rent of these rooms varies from about lI. to 
1l. 5s. each per month. The English, French, 
and German workmen mostly occupy rooms in 
buildings of the same style, bat of a better 
class, the rooms being larger, having a door 
communicating with each other, and also a win- 
dow. Two rooms in buildings of this class rent 
for about 21. to 21.103. per month. Workmen 
are in a measure compelled to adopt this system 
of lodging, as the ordinary dweliing-houses are 
not adapted to accommodate more than one 
family, and the rent is mach higher,—a small 
dwelling-house of three rooms and kitchen rents 
from 41. 10a. to 51. per month. That the con- 
ventillo system, especially in densely-populated 
cities, is prejudicial to health has been abun- 
dantly proved during the yellow-fever epidemic, 
the mortality in buildings of this character 
having been enormous. In addition to their 
defective ventilation, the close proximity of the 
cesspools to the welle, and the consequent per- 
colation of deleterious matter from the former into 
the latter, renders the water, in many instances, 
highly injurious. The great risks to health 
are dysentery and fever, though there are other 
rieks consequent on the utter want of all sani- 
tary precautions. The hours of work are from 
sunrise to sunset, except in summer, when they 
are usually from six to six. An hour and a half 
is allowed for the mid.day meal. 

In the province of Bahia, although gratuitous 
education is provided by the State, there is a 
great want of a skilled industrial class. All 
skilled labour is imported by the various national 
and foreign companies established in the country. 
Shoemakers are very inferior workmen, and, in 
consequence, foreign manufactured boots and 
shoes swamp the markets, and undersell the 
native artisan. Tailors are, in the majority, 
foreigners. Foreign engineers and mechanics 
are everywhere employed and preferred ; so that 
with the exception of such trades as cabinet- 
makers, masons, blacksmiths, tinsmiths, &c., the 
requirements of skilled labour are furnished from 
abroad. Even with the advantages and privi- 
leges granted by the State to foster manufac- 
tures and other industries in the country, there 
is no disguising the fact that either the native 
Brazilian shows no aptitade or inclination for 
professions requiring manual exertion or skill, or 
elee that the climate of the country, its exhanust- 
ing natare on the constitation of man, added to 
the immense extent and fruitfulness of its soil, 
point to agriculture as the only basis of the pre- 
sent and fature prosperity of any part of the 
empire. The agricultural labourers form as 
yet a separate and distinct part of the popula. 
tion ; many of them are slaves employed excla- 
sively on their masters’ estates, as masons, black- 
smiths, carpenters, coopers, eawyers, &c., and 
consequently their labour does not enter into 
competition with the free labourer or journey- 
man. But if this class is as yet not placed in 
competition in the labour market it must at no 
ee Soe Fusens ¢ nan to bear heavily to 

e disadvantage present free population, 
which earns ite livelihood by daily og 

The climate of this province favours the artiean 
in matters of dress. A common cotton shirt 

trousers, sometimes accompanied with a 
jacket, and a pair of shoes, complete his equip- 
ment for his daily work. The food of the 
country is wholesome, but a European would not 
relish it at first. The commonest is jerked beef 
at 6d. per Ib., dried cod fish at 4d. per Ib., 
cassava flour or mandioca, the staple bread of 
the country, 6s. 8d. a bushel. Fresh butcher's 
meat, of a very indifferent quality, sells at 9d. 
per lb., and wheaten bread 6d. The habitations 
occupied by the majority of the industrial classes 
are bad. They are not sewered ; ventilation there 
is none; and water, so to a tropical 
climate, must be bought, and the quality is not 
good. The average rates of rent paid by the 
industrial classes is from 5s. to 30s. per month. 


The earnings of those classes who are employed 


in foundries are:—A moulder, 31, 5s. to 41. a 
week ; builer-maker about the same, and me- 
chanical engineers from 41, to 61, Blacksmiths 
and carpenters in the cotton-mills receive with 
food and lodging from 1s. 8d. to 63.a day. Shoe- 
mekers, copperemiths, and tailors ng for 
the public can earn from 2s, 3d. to Ga. 9d. 
a day; masons, coopers, and sawyers from 
2a. 33. to 4a. 6d.; and painters from 2s. 6d. to 


to 2e. diem, food and lodging found. Spin- 
ners, ae and men, from 10d, to 2s., and girls aud 
women from 4d. to 7d. a day; and weavers and 
sizers from 10d. to 3s. 3d. Thegirls and women 
receive each twice a year a present of eight yards 
of print, seven to eight yards of broadcloth, six 
cotton balls, one piece of broad tape, and three 
times a year a pair of slippers. The hours of 
labour all the year round from daylight to dark, 
average about 66 per week, 








DR. SCHLIEMANN’S DISCOVERIES 
AT MYCENA. 


Tux second of a course of two lectures on this 
subject was delivered by Mr. C. T. Newton, C.B., 
at the Royal Institution on the 9th inst. The 
lecturer obzerved that the great and remarkable 
preponderance of objects of gold found at Mycenze 
warranted the conclusion arrived at by Dr. 
Schliemann that the places where they were 
found were tombs of Greek persons of distinction. 
Having noticed in detail some of the objects 
found, the lecturer said his audience would, of 
course, expect him to give his opinion as to the 
character of the art of the objects found by Dr. 
Schliemann, as to its subject-matter, and also 
as to its probable date,—asll three difficult 
questions to auswer. As to the character of the 
art, he did not hesitate to say that it was, with 
one or two exceptions, very rade,—rader 
any art he had ever seen that came from an un- 
questionably Greek site, althongh not go rade as 
the objects found by Dr. Schliemann at Hissarlik 
(coneidered by many to be the site of Troy). As 
to its subject-matter, it contained a number of 
representations of animal life; and it was espe- 
cially notable that what might be called the 
lower forms of animal life largely predominated. 
By the lower forms of animal life the lecturer 
meant such things as butterflies, outtle.fish, &o., 
recalling the description in the “ Hesiod” of the 
ornaments on the head-dress of Pandora, which 
was said to contain all the strange creatures that 
the sea and land produced. There was also, in 
the art found at Mycenm, a certain sprinkling of 
the more ferocious animals, such as the lion 
preying on the stag. There was, however, a 
comparatively total absence of the mythological 
representations which egpenzes in Jater Greek 
art. In all the things found at Mycenw, the 
lectarer did not suppose there were a dozen 
representations which could fairly be classed 
amongst mythological subjects. The general 
subject-matter consisted, then, almost entirely 
of objects of nature. This was an important 
point, because it was one of the criteria by which 
they could safely assign the objects found to 
a remote age. The jewellery found at Mycenw 
was not like the earliest specimens of Greek or 
Etruscan jewellery that we knew of (and of which 
there is a really fine collection in the British 
Museum). He (Mr, Newton) had arranged that 
collection ing to periods, beginning with the 
warkce which he hallivenl tulad beseectnal te. the 
Greeco-Phoenician period. With one or two ex- 
ceptions, the jewellery in that collection was 
considerably in advance, in pointof art, of the 
jewellery found in the Mycenman tombs. On the 
whole, the character of the art found at Mycenz 
was 80 childish and feeble that it was not sur. 
prising that distinguished archzologists at first 
mistook it for Byzantine. He (Mr. Newton) had 
come to the conclusion, after visiting the site 
and comparing the antiquities, that not only was 
the art very rade, but that it was of a very re- 
mote antiquity. The sculpture of the lions on 
the nt at Mycenw was unlike anything 
else in Greek sculpture, and the colamn between 
them could not be connected either with the 
Doric or the Ionic orders,—it was sui generis. 
The same might be said of the ornaments on the 
half-colamns of the Treasury of Atreus. The 
inference to be drawn from these architectural 
details? That they belonged to an age 60 re- 
mote that we had lost all the intermediate links 
between it and that of the later Greeks. On the 
lecturer’s return from Mycenm, with the forms 
of Dr. Schliemann’s ea fresh in his 





}mind, he looked about in own department 


7s. per diem. Carders and scutchers from 84. | i 


century of the Christian era about events which 
happened 1200 years B.C. was worthy of oredit, 
there could be no reason why archmologista 
should not ascribe so high an antiquity to the 
tombs. In conclasion, Mr. Newton said that 
when the antiquities of Mycens were proper!y 
arranged at Athens, and when people could go 


than | there and examine them with Homer in their 


hands, they would be struck, as he had been, 
with the marvellous resemblance of Homer's 


such as the shield of Achilles, there was nothing 
worthy of being called dramatic in the art found 
at Mycensw,—nothing telling a story; therefore 
he (Mr. Newton) bad always believed that the 
things which inspired Homer with his description 
of the shield were works of art very much in 
advance of those found at Mycenw. Homer, 
he conceived, must have lived within the range 
of the Grmco-Pheenician period. As to Dr. 
Schliemann, the lecturer expressed the hope 
that when events in the East permitted, he 
would again retarn to Asia Minor to paraue his 
investigations at Hiesarlik with renewed vigour 
and increased success. 








ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION, 


Tux closing meeting of this Association for 
session 1876-77 was held on Friday, the 22nd 
inst., the President, Mr. H. C. Boyes, in the 
chair. Mr. H. A. Pelly was elected a member, 
and a vote of thanks was passed to Mr. James 
Cabitt, the architect of Union Chapel, Islington, 
for permitting the members to visit that build- 
ing on the 16th inst. 

Messrs. RB. Phené Spiers, T. H. Watson, and 
H. H. Stannos, the jadges appointed to award 
the prizes for the best series of drawings sub- 
mitted as probationary work for the Architec- 
tural Examination, brought up a report stating 
that of the fifteen candidates who had come for- 
ward, only six had qualified 


—_ = 9 ay a oe So 
cumstance a his drawings had been 
executed and signed by himself, they were also 
signed by his father. From the remaining five 
competi the had selected the draw- 
iogs of Mr. J. 8. Gale and Mr. Samuel Wright as 


good in execation and degign, and to which 

value 24 guineas 
audges expressed fl. anys — 
j ex regret at response 
i page gpm 
hoped that if ia fature years the prizes were 
offered, there would be a larger number of com- 

petitors. 

Mr. W. Hilton Nash then read a paper on 
‘Roman Amphitheatres,” which we print on 
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The President the indebtedness of 
the Association to Ary <prenalgeely gl y+ 3 
which formed a sequel to the paper read a 
Phené Spiers on “ Roman Baths” earlier in the 


session, and printed in the Builder at the time 
(pp. 316, 355, ante). He (the President) thought 
the, genmum tesereans Ot Cemeee. wan 
exceedingly appropriate. 

Mr. Florence proposed a vote of thanks to the 
author of the paper ' 


3 and 
Mr. Stannas, in the motion, said 
cudh fo alt peokabitine the Alber was the 


ing 

Arles the restoration was more conservative. 
Mr. H. W. Pratt, in the course of some 

observations, said he believed that 87,000 was 


the gladiatorial contests, receiving about 8,0001. 
for an exhibition. 

Mr. W. F. Potter said there was much to be 
learot from the practical way in which the 
Romans bailt as compared with the non- practical 
mode of modern buildiug. 

The vote of thanks having been carried, 

Mr, Nash, in responding, said that notwith- 
standing opinions to the contrary, he was inolined 
to believe that amphitheatres were used for 
naumachia. He could not agree with Mr. 
Stannos in thinking that the of Roman 
amphitheatres was exclusively of archzologica! 
interest, because it possessed much practical 
interest, particalarly in regard to the plan and 
arrangement of the staircases. It was impoe- 
sible to staircases more satisfactorily, 
although such dark corridors as those of the 
Colosseum woald not at all sait modern require- 
ments as to light. He agreed with Mr. Potter 
in saying that it was melancholy to see the 
wretched materials used in modern buildings, 
although he believed that when we liked we 
could, with our modern appliances, build as well 
as, if not better than, the Romans. 

The scruatineers appointed to examine the 
voting-papers for the election of officers for 
session 1877-78 reported that the result of the 
election was as follows :— ; 

President, Mr. Bowes A. Paice. 
ue Mr. T. W. Cutler and Mr. John 

Members of Committee, Messrs. H. C. Boyes, 8. F. 
Clarkson, E, B. Ferrey, it. ©. Florence, E. I’ Avson, jan, 
W. L. Spiers, H, H. Statham, Vinall, “Aston Webb, and 
W. H. White. 

Treasurer, Mr. J, oy ere. 

‘ ov 


Librarian, Mr, R wnall, 
Hon. Secretaries, Messrs. E. G. Hayes and R. C. Page. 


Hon, Solicitor, Mr. Francia Truefitt, 

Assistant Librarians, Messrs. H. W. Pratt and V. 
Trubshawe, 

On the motion of Mr. Paice, seconded by Mr. 
Pownall, the thanks of the Association were 
tendered to Mr. Boyes for the efficie and 
courtesy with which he had filled the office of 
president during the past session; and 

Mr. Boyes, in replying, expressed his indebted. 
nesa to the zeal and efficiency of the secretaries 
and other office-bearers in the Association. 

a nD to consider subject com 
on had been in communication with on ee 
members of the profession, and it was suggested 
= ‘ae utes ob ten take up the question 
wit object devising some satisfactory 
scheme, in which effort the of the 
Association might perhaps be of service. 








Serious Charge against a Civil Engi- 
neer.—At the Berkeley Petty Sessions, on the 
20th inst., William Fontaine , of 
and Lydney, civil engineer, who has 
oe the or ign of the Severn 

ridge Railway approac cugeeres answer 

! him 


to a summons having, on the 
16th of April, at , stolen certain moneys 
to the amount of 1202., and on the 19th of April 
certain other to the amount of 201., and 


on the 21st of April certain other moneys to the 
amount of 171, 10s., the several of John 
<= eee the 11th 





WROUGHT-IRON GIRDERS. 
LIVERPOOL ENGINEERING SOCIETY. 


Ar the usual fortnightly meeting, a paper on 
“Wrought-Iron Girder Work” was read by Mr. 
C. Graham Smith, A.LC.E. After out 
that, in ironwork, something more 
than a knowledge how to prac‘ically the 
principle of the lever and the triangleand polygon 
of forces, the author went on to state that an 


of application to assign to theoretical deductions. 
American bridges came in for no small share of 
praise, and our Transatlantic brothers were said 
in the paper to be justly proud of their scien. 
tifieally arranged iron stractares, which, in point 
of strength and economy, compared more than 
favourably with our home i 

The question of the limit of elasticity of iron 
was very fally considered, and the fact deduced 


does not receive that attention from engineers 
which ites importance demands,—the economy of 
@ design depending greatly on the size and 
arrangement of the iron. 

The advantages of testing iron and how to test 
it were ably treated. In fact, the same may be 
said of the whole subject, the author's experience 
in designing railway and dock ironwork ren- 
dering him well qualified to deal with the 
subject. 

Se 
SGRAFFITO. 

Havine had considerable experience ia the 
practice of egraffito ia England, and having 
subsequently visited Italy, where I carefully 
examined the old as well as the modern 
mens of that process, I have thought that my 
observations may perhaps be of use to those 
who wish to try this mode of decoration. 

There are specimens of old work at Padua, 
Mantua, and Venice; bat perhaps the most 
perfect ison the front of a house in the Piazza 
dei Cavalieri at Pisa, which is covered with it 
from top to bottom. In Samal ee Seen 
are also two panels, in whi sa 
(Hercales Sod “Atios) are treated in — 
vigorous style, and have the of bold 
charcoal drawings. At Florence the agraffito is 
less florid in style, being set out in panels with a 
few broad lines. 

Io many other Italian towns there are speci- 
mens of old sgraffito, some very elaborate, bat 
they are generally so much mixed with fresco 
painting and stucco work that I will not now 
mention them in detail. 

England is by no means the only country in 
which the value of this process is ised; it 
is largely used in Germany. I noticed a very 
example at Heidelberg. At Milan it is 
not to be struck by the profase and 
successful use that is made of sgraffito in the 
decoration of the Galleria Vittoria Emanuele. 
The execution of this magnificent work 
to me admirable (cold grey on black). At 
ite revival is firmly eatablished, good 
is being done on many of the new houses w 
are springing up so fastaround the city. Onthe 
Capitoline Hill the decoration of the exterior of 
@ house was in progress which interested me 


th 
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brown). 


I will now describe the method in which the 


thickness is laid, and when the moisture is some- 
what absorbed, a thin coat of light-coloured 
plaster is laid on with a trowel, and then “ floated 
ap” ML ap pen eapheee *3. sapmnene: St draw- 
ing ia now traced on plaster with a point, 
oak Geocsthian is ready for the work, which is 
cut with a knife. 

The Italian work, old and new, is, my observa. 
tions lead me to think, done ia this way, 
coloured is laid on as we do it, but the last 
coat is on with a brush, while the coloured 


coat ia wet; this leaves a alight surface of white; | 





| 


without the least tendency to 


flake off; in brush-work there is but little fear 
of this, as the white is laid on while the coloured 
coat is wet, and the two are actually mixed by 
the fibres of the brash working them together 
There is one thing that must be very carefully 
avoided in the preparation of the coat, 
and that is too much “hand. ” with 
water, as it is likely to bring the colour to the 
surface and leave the lime or cement behind ; 


the white if laid on this would certainly flake off. 
To Sir Henry Cole principally belongs the 
credit of reviving this process in our own 


very | country, some sixteen or seventeen years ago. 


Mr. MacCallam, now so well known as a laod- 
painter, executed several of agraffito 


recently the whole 
Science Schools (a space of 150 ft. long by 
90 ft. high) was similarly decorated. This work 
was put into the h of Mr. Moody, the 
instructor in decorative art at South Kensington 
Training School, who made the designs, and the 
work was executed by his pupils. 
Since then egraffito has been done in various 
places over England, the last large piece being 
that on the Music School, which was designed 
by Mr. Moody, and the work executed under his 
ostructions. Owen Grpnons. 


ome 





DOMESTIC DECORATION. 


Tae xylographic process, of which we ex- 
pressed a favourable opinion (Puilder, October 
28th, 1876), has attracted attention oui of 
En , applications having been received from 
the former director of the Vienna Exhibition for 
specimens and details for art illustration in 
Austria, and steps having been taken, on appli- 
cation from the United States, to secare a patent 
in that ocoantry, The works are now being 

ually extended. The head-quarters of Mr. 
hitburn, the inventor, are at the nursery- 
grounds of Mr. Maurice Young; near ming, 
and a London office has been established at 


are often quaint, always graceful, 
bined on panels, friezes, pilasters, 
architectaral details, the effect is extremely 
iy. But any artist can have his own de- 
reprodaced by the process. Oould they not 
be executed on thicker wood than]jis now used ? 


ry 








OPENING OF BLACKPOOL PIER. 
Tue North Pier, after the completion of very 
considerable additions and improvements, has 
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1874, after considerable delay, the capital of the 
company was raised to 49,0001., and Mr. Birch 
prepared plans for two wings, which Mr. Laid- 
law contracted to erect for 14,0001. In 1875, 
the capital was further increased to 50,0001., and 
Messrs. Neill & Sons, of Manchester, to 
construct the pavilion, shops, and band-stand 
which now adorn either wing. By the extension 
the area of the pier-head is now nearly an acre 
and a half. It is 280 ft. wide from north to 
south, and 170 ft. from east to west. The Indian 
Pavilion occupies the north wing. It is 130 ft. 
by 90 ft., and is seated for 1,500. There is a 
central hall, 87 ft. long, 37 ft. wide, and 34 ft. 
high. On either side are corridors the same 
length as the hall, 19 ft. wide and 20 ft. high. 








BRIDGES OVER THE LIFFEY AT DUBLIN. 


Two new bridges are about to be erected over 
the river Liffey, at Dublin,—a stone bridge of 
three spans, to replace the present Carlisle Bridge, 
built in 1795. This bridge will be 150 ft. in 
width, or the fall width of Sackville-street. 

Another bridge, with stone piers and abut- 
ments, and two side arches of stone, is to be 
constructed lower down the river, near the 
Custom-house, with a central swing bridge of 
iron, 130 ft. long, to allow vessels to pass and 
repass. 

The engineer for both bridges is Mr. B. B. 
Stoney, M.Inst. C.E., the engineer to the Dublin 
Port and Docks Board, for whom the work is 
being done. The contract for both structures 
bas been undertaken by Mr. William J. Doherty, 
contractor, of Belfast and Dublin, who has com- 
pleted, both at Dublin and Belfast, some very 
important Dock and Harbour Works. The 
amount of the contract is above 110,0001, 








THE WATER SUPPLY OF LONDON, 


Siz,—On Saturday morning last a lad came 
to my yard for a kettle of water, and, being of 
an inquiring turn of mind, I accompanied him to 
his home at Walton-street, Chelsea, and found 
there eighteen persons living without water, the 
closets stopped, and the house converted into a 
fever den, the water having been cnt off five 
weeks. I learned that this lad’s father, through 
depression of trade, had been unable to pay his 
parish rates, and had been committed to Holloway 
prison for sixty days; that his mother found the 
money for the rate, but the company’s officer 
would not receive it without so much paid in 
advance on account of the arrear, which addi- 
tional sum she could not raise. I fear, sir, that 
the present stagnation of trade has caused 
hundreds of families to be without water, and 
that they will long remain so unless the sanitary 
authorities intervene. If the water companies 
are to have the power to deprive a house or a 
neighbourhood of water a‘ will, they hold the 
power of health and disease, of life and death; 
and, seeing how the water companies have been 
increasing their charges during the last ten 
years, I think it is becoming a very serious 
Governmental question as to where the sani- 
tary authorities should step in and prevent 
the generation of disease by the arbitrary 
acts of legal violence committed by these 
over-chartered companies. It is bad enough 
when a principal happens to be from home, or, 
in case of great shortness of cash, which may 
occur to most business men some time or other, 
for a gas company to send in at a moment's 
notice to destroy his position by depriving him 
of light, and indeed, I say of all acts of legal 
violence, that they ought never to be committed 
by individuals or private companies, but that 
they should only be entrusted to the law. But 
with regard to the water supply, it ought never 
to be stopped without permission of the sanitary 
authorities, and even if the company obtained a 

’s order to cut off the water, it should 
be subject to the correction of the sanitary au- 
thorities, who should in turn accept the respon- 
sibility red — oo but not allow crowded 
houses without the sani 

ety eee greatest sanitary 


public, and giving what they like in return for it. 
I think it high time 
of Works, with its chairman and staff, who are 
paid thousands of public — er — 
ropose something tangible as to a me 

politan water supply. They have had 20,000,0001. 
of ratepayers’ money, and yet we are 

with private water and gas companies. O Lord, 
how long ? Grorcre MircHELL. 

Brompton-road. 

P.8.—June 26th—Jast returned from the 
waterless house: I find matters worse than I 
have previously regarded them. The stench is 
awfal, and almost knocks one backwards as the 
door is opened. I find, too, that there is some- 
thing very strange about the levying of the rate, 
the water having been cut off on May 15th, 
though it was not due till June 24th. The first 
quarter’s rate was proffered to the collector 
before several witnesses. The company appear 
to charge a very high rate to the poor. 








PAINTINGS ON CHINA. 


Since Messrs. Howell & James, of Regent- 
street, first opened a gallery for the reception of 
paintings on china, by artists and amateurs, 
and offered prizes for the best examples, the 
desire to contribute has grown immensely. On 
the present occasion, no fewer than 650 works 
are exhibited, and many of them display mach 
merit. Mr. E. W. Cooke, R.A., and Mr, Fredk. 
Goodall, R.A., have acted as judges, and have 
awarded the prizes in the two classes. As 
s amateurs, they have given, and very 
justly, the gold medal presented by her Imperial 
igbness the Crown Princess of Germany 
(Princess Royal of England) to Mrs. George 
Stapleton; the prize of ten guineas to Miss 
Christina M. Shepherd. For landscapes and 
subjects :—First prize to Miss Howard ; second 
prize to Colonel Hope Crealock ; and third prize 
to Louis Fagan. Extra prizes (terra-cotta bust 
of Portia, by Professor Miller), to Mise Pattison, 
Miss E. S. Hall, and La Comtesse de Villermont. 
For heads : — First prize to Miss Louisa Daff; 
second prize to Mrs, Barratt ; and third prize to 
Charles Etheridge. Extra prizes (terra-cotta 
bust of Portia, by Professor Miller) :—The Lady 
Augusta Cadogan, Lady Rawlinson, and J. D. 
Rochfort. For ornamental designs and flowers :— 
First prize to Miss Beatrice Talbot Airey; 
second prize to George Fletcher ; and third prize 
to Miss Alice M. Grey. Extra prizes (terra- 
cotta bust of Portia, by Professor Miller), to 
A. H. Church, Mrs, A. H. Lee, und Miss Edith 
A. Angus. 

In the class of professionals, the prize of 
fifteen guineas was jointly awarded to Miss 
Linnie Watt and A. De Mol. For landscapes and 
subjects :—first prize, to Samuel Jones; second 
prize, to Franz Dauge; and third prize, to Henry 
Wateon. For ornamental designs and flowers :— 
first prize, to Miss Charlotte E. Spiers; second 
prize, to Sidney Smith; and third prize, to 
Thomas Kane. For heads :—first prize, to Henry 
Ryland ; second prize, to Miss Ellen Welby ; and 
third prize, to Ellen Ross (Mrs. Mallam). Man 
other contribators, amateurs and quienlebit 
were highly commended, includiog Mrs. Bishop 
Culpeper, Major North Crealock, the Hon. Mary 
Henniker, Mrs. Hoare, Miss H. S. Hartshorne, 
the Hon. Mrs. Wilbraham, Miss Tyrwhitt Drake, 
C. L. F. Broughton, and others. 

We advise a visit; and more than that, we 
suggest to some of our fair readers to inquire 
whether they might not find in the pursuit of the 
art here illustrated much present pleasure and 
provision for a possible rainy day hereafter. 








DISPUTE BETWEEN STONE CARVERS. 
A QUESTION OF WAGES. 


the custom respecting the payment of carvers in 
the stone-carving trade, was tried before 
Lambeth County Court judge last week. The 
claim was for 21. 7s., the value of work done, at 
the rate of 1s. an hour, the disputed point 
whether the plaintiff should receive 103d. 
an hour. The plaintiff, W. Matthews, is a 
of 


Hi 





that the Metropolitan Board | pu 


the description he was engaged on when the-dis. 
te eee each consisted of stone.carving on 
Emanuel Church, Dalwich, At the time he was 
engaged by the defendant, there was no arrange. 
ment made as to psyment, and at the end of the 
bill at 1s. an hour, but the 
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. Blomfield, 
account of a combination on the part of the men, 
which was unfair. For the plaintiff a number of 
were called, who said that he was a 
workman, and never worked under 1s. an 


For the defendant it was contended that it was 
the custom of the trade to take men on trial, and 
that in the absence of any t defendant 
was entitled to give the plaintiff what he thought 
he was worth. e work plaintiff had been set 
to do was badly done, and much of it had to be 
altered. A piece of stone-carving wrought by 
the plaintiff was produced in Court, and the 
defendant stated that it bad been condemned, 
along with more of the plaintiff's work, by the 
architect. 

Mr. Blomfield, architectural sculptor, who had 
formerly employed the plaintiff, was called, and 
denied that he wasan efficient workman. There 
was no form in the piece of stonework produced. 

The Jadge.—It is “ without form and void.” 

After hearing all the evidence, the Judge gave 
a verdict for the defendant, in the absence of a 


special agreement. 


i 








BUILDERS’ ACTIONS. 
AYRE Vv. PAYNE. 


Tus was a case in which the plaintiff, Thomas 
Ayre, a builder, of Hinckley, sned Daniel Payne, 
a hosier, also residing at Hinckley, for the sum 
of 2901. 1s. 7d., the balance due upon two con- 
tracts, and for extras in the building of a factory 
and outbuildings at Hinckley. The defendant 
admitted the plaintiff's claim, but pleaded a 
counter claim by way of set-off, amounting to 
4701. for penalties alleged to be due from the 
plaintiff, at the rate of 101. per week, owing to 
the delay by the plaintiff in the completion of 
the work in accordance with the contracts. To 
this the plaintiff delivered his reply, alleging 
numerous acts on the part of the defendant 
and his architects accounting for the said delays. 
Upon this no less than fourteen or fifteen distinct 
issues were raised. 


After Mr. Lawrance had opened the defendant's case, 
the Judge (Sir R. P. Amphlett) said the case was one ofa 
very complicated nature, involving much detail, and he 
padnentell that the case should be referred to a legal arbi- 
trator. The parties, acting upon his Lordsbip’s sugges- 
tion, agreed to refer the case to Mr. J. 8. , of the 
Midland Cireuit, and a judge’s order was drawn up ac- 
cordingly. Mr. Dugdale sat at Westminster Hall on the 
4th, 5th, and 11th days of May last, to hear the evidence 
of the numerous witnesses on both sides, and the argu- 
ments of counsel; and on the Ist of the present month 
the arbitrator published his award, by which he found a 
verdict for the plaintiff for the full amount of his claim, 
and directed the defendant to pay the costs of the award. 
| this the defendant wiil have to Fy ng plaintiff's costs 
of the action, and each party wi ve to pay his own 
costs of the reference. 








DRAINAGE. 


Tue plans prepared by Mr. Longdin, surveyor 
to the Maldon Union Raral Sanitary Authority 
for the town portion of the parish of Burnham, 
Essex, have been acce by the authority, and 
Government Board, 
and will shortly be carried ont. It is pro- 
ees to deal with the sewage by filtration-tanks. 

probable cost will be about 2,0001. 

The drainage of the parish of Tollesbury, 
Essex, has been augmented by the addition of 
new sewers and outfall-tauks, the works having 
been carried out by Mr. R. Banyard, contractor, 
from the plans under the superintendence of 








nie Gaide to thief jem sinnden oo 
enny Go is favourite -place, 
just published by Mr. Paine, that the complaints 
of visitors as to having to at 
Brighton, en route, are on the eve of removal, as 
wc lmes pacer between Preston and pore 
rapidly proceeding towards completion. 

improvement will help on the development of 





this agreeable and well-known town. 
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associations are what we in Parliament would 
call of a hybrid character—tbat is, they are based 


i 


i They are philanthropic so far as 
they are intended exclusively for a certain class 
of the population, and that the bumbler class, 
which have not the means of providing a good 
home for themselves. They are commercial so 
far as they are based on essentially economic 
considerations, and intended to yield a fair and 
return to their subscribers. I take the 
state of the case to be about this :—Suppose an 
ordinary building investment calculated to yield 
from 6 to 6} or 7 per cent.; we consider if a 
building of this kind pay 5 per cent.—we hope it 
may not be less, and we do not desire more—the 
shareholders muy take ont the additional one and 
a-half or two per cent. from the comfortable 
feeling they will have that they could not 
their money better for the good of mankind. And 
when I consider how much money has been 
squandered in this country during the last twen 
years in loans to foreign Governments, when 
consider bow that money has been spent in 
useless or mischievous enterprises, and when I 
think that one-fourth of that sum wonld have 
rebuilt the metropolis, I must Bom 50,000,0002. 
would have been more profitably applied in 
improving the dwellings of the poor than in 
enabling the Tarks to build ironclads and use- 
less palaces. 

The Earl of Beaconsfield, who followed, said, 
in the course of his address,—I need not, ladies 
and gentlemen, impress upon you that the home 
is the unit of civilisation. From it spring all 
those influences which give a character to society 
either for good or for evil—either for a benefi- 
cent or of a disturbing character. A man who 
feels that his home-is “ Home, sweet Home,” is 
me of the community in which be dwells; 

t the man who feels that his home is a den 
of misery aud crime immediately assails that 
society of which he believes he is the unjust 
victim. My hon. friend who has just addressed 
you, and who has given to this labour all the 
energy, experience, and sagacity which distin. 
guish him, has touched on some of the statistics 
of the question. I refrain, as a general rule, on 
an occasion like the present, from entering into 
statistics, which are sometimes wearisome and 
not always clear; but the statistics of this case 
are so remarkable that I must for a moment 
advert to them, though I may limit my remarks 
almost to a sentence. My hon. friend has re- 
minded us that actaaries, with ample and adequate 
— sea te them, ane come care conclusion 

the average death-rate in this great city is 
from 22 to 25 ina thousand. But ashen 
“ nothing unless they are critical.” It is very true 
that the average death-rate in this city may beonly 
22 or 25 per thousand, but the fact is that if you go 
to St. Giles’s or to any of those portions of the 
Metropolis which are infamous for their insala- 
brity, you will find that the death-rate there 
instantly rises from 40 to 60 per thousand, and 
that alone is a conclusive proof that if you are 


uate dwellings. Some 
Renee ce dem he 
is object ; therefore we 
ean consider it with the benefit of experience. 
‘What is now ascertained to be the death-rate in 
raised by other societies, but similar 
character to that the opening of which we 
inangurate by your favour and assistance this 
afternoon? The death-rate is only 14 in a 


indubitable, are results which ought to encourage 
you in the continued exertions which we have 
met this day to stimulate and to celebrate. Now, 
ladies and gentlemen, I have touched on the 
health of the people, and I know there are many 
who look upon that as an amiable and merely 
philanthropic ion todwell upon. But the 
truth is, the matter is much deeper than it 
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y on philanthropic and partly on commercial | regard 
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operative 

to consider what action should 
to the resolution of the masters 
adhere to the by-laws after six months. 
motion in favour of holding a conference wi 


majority. 

Pdinburgh.—At a large meeting of painters 
held in Buchanan’s Hotel, the Chairman, Mr. 
M‘Connochie, advised the men to leave Edin- 


burgh, there he said, plenty of work to be 
Sedthe other distebe  aavondion 


bt from Hogland by the Masters 
to the men brought from 
Association, the following utions were 
moved and carried unanimously :— 

on. parheers the same to be the standard wage winter 


and summer alike. ; of Rain 
no men 


2.) That the j 
on connezion with the Eoglishmen sent 


Alliance had impressed upon the 
advisability of adhering to their demands, as 
they were determined to carry them through 
this struggle. 

Manchester.—The strike of joiners 
chester and Salford still continues. At 
ing of the masters, last week, it was 
cases of intimidation and molestation 
had occurred. In reference to 
Sere been made by several 
bring the operatives and the 
with a view to a settlement, it was 
resolved :—“That no good rernlt could 
such an interview; that the shops were 
i tes prokins the eutshebans 

rom i have taken 
Bromsgrove.—After a strike 

five months, the effects of which on the fortunes 
of the men (says a Birmingham paper) will be 
felt for three times five months, the operative 
pre near tee Me have resumed work 

action per cent. insisted u 
= pon by 


1 
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A FEW WORDS ON THE OTHER SIDE. 


Siz,—Your reviewer of “ Words of Warning in 
Verseand Prose,” by Mr. 8. OC. Hall, says:—“These 
few instances show that an enormous sum has 
been spent merely in a at tae .” Here 
are two grave errors. In the place, those 
societies are established, not to prevent charity, 
but to stay the morbid sympathy of those who 
would readily give to the mendicant ; 
and in the second place, if, as I believe, and the 


statement can be vonched the of 
the old Mendicity Society, ninety-nine out of 
every hundred of street beggars are impostors, 


ing these ‘uicsty-aion, and “pruveatiog Aaa 
g a -nine, their 
nefarious trade. In the parish in which I 
reside, St. George’s, Hanover-square, — the 
accounts will show, I think, much better results 
than those quoted. If not, I am satisfied to pay 
my subscription, for this reason : 


and night my street was besieged saad 
and the bait, who traded on their wh tr 
on the benevolent by the of 


Now, since the establishment of 
Organisation Society, we see little 

this. Even the “clean dodge,” with hired 
children, we do not witness. And when a 
does appear, to tender a ticket of the society 
is eure to cause @ retreat with a speed that, from 
his assumed distress and emaciation, you would 
"ts Deane ane relied 

n other here 
ma ae I know the pros Phe 

6 BAM ; they say they are never 
with a main el the 
maintai t ect of these societies 
been attained. Tu ties einai the 
mendicant was often a ruffianly | 
indies that I have known have often given 












health of 


indiscriminate ! 
the idle, the dishonest, and pera 
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VARIORUM. 


Messes. Cnaruan & Hat are about to 
ary Science,” 
biology, 
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Ancient Monuments. — The ween 
the preservation of ancient monamen 
Te brought b ag 
Kingdom, in by 
Lubbook, bart., and discussed in the Commons, 
was referred (it will be remembered) to a select 
committee, the Government saggesting such 
reference in order that the rights of the various 
proprietors, landed and otherwise, should not be 
undaly interfered with. The select committee 
appointed by the House of Commons for the pur. 
pose met for the first time this week, when Sir 
alent a gpa or 
The committee then adjourned onday next, 
when evidence will be taken and proceedings 


farther continued. 

The Consumption of Lead.—The United 
States consume 60,000 tons of lead every year. 
Every pound of this oan be produced st home. 
And yet with a bounty of two cents a pound in 
the shape of protection, we last year imported 
7,000 tons of lead; producing at the same time 
53,000 tons. Two countries only, Spain and 
Great Britain, are more lead than the 
United States. It would only require a slight 
increase of lead to give us a surplas for export; 
nor can any limit be placed on future produc. 
tion. Lead can be procured in this country as 
cheaply as in avy other.—New York Mercantile 
Journal, 

“The Howard Medal.” —The Council of the 
Statistical Society has selected the following as 
the title of the Essay to which the “ Howard” 
medal will be awarded in Nov. next :—‘ On the 
condition and Management—Past and Present— 
of the Workhouses and similar Pauper Inetitu- 
tions in England and Wales, and their Effect on 
the Health, Intelligence, and Morals of the 
Inmates.” Mr. James Heywood, F.R.8., bas 
given 201. to be presented with the medal. The 
Essays must be sent in before the 30th of Jane. 

“ Sanitary Institate of Great Britain.” — 
Dr. Richardson is to deliver an address at the 
Royal Institution on the 5th of July, “On the 
Fatare of i Science in Relation to 
Political, Medical, and Social Progress.” Cards 
of admission, we are asked to say, may beobtained 
at No. 20, Spring-gardens. 

Messrs. Chubb & Son have removed to 
extensive premises at 128, Queen Victoria-street, 
St. Paul’s. It is exactly fifty years since the 
business was commenced at St. Paul’s Charch- 
yard, and the continuous growth of the lock and 
safe trade has rendered the change necessary. 

Hull Cabmen’s Shelters. —At a meeting of 
the subscribers to the Halil Cabmen’s Shelter 
movement, held on the 22ad of June (Alderman 
Wells presiding), it was resolved that the gentle- 
men present should form themselves into a com. 
mittee for the purpose of contiguing the shelters 
for another year. 

Pneumatic BelJs.—An illustrated catalogue 
of pnenmatic belis, manufactured by Mr. J. F. 
Olarke, and just now issued by him, should be 
looked at by those who are hesitating which system 
to adopt. 

St. Pancras Gardens.— The opening of 


these gardens, wkich have been laid oat by the | tect :— 


vestry of St. Pancras, took place on Thuraday, 
the 28th inst. 






































TENDERS. 
' For new schools, Flax Bourton. Mesers, Foster & Wood, 
architects. ee eee! - 
Forse & Ashley .. 0 0 
Veals 00 
Hatherley 00 
Broad 00 
Stephens & Bastow 00 
00 
Cherch 0 0 
Keans 0 0 
Howell 00 
Bf i 16 0 
Cowley & Son 00 
Greea 00 
Bennett 0 0 
Brown 00 
For the erection of twelve villa residences on the Fulford 
Geange I York. Mr. Wm, Lewis, architect. Quan- 
iS ” Berlcboork and Joinery. 
bapa ~. peasiibenenpbilnebticis  cbewinie £3,752 7 0 
_ Plasterer’s and Slater's Work, 
Bawling 1,066 0 0 
Mason's Work, 
Hebden 617 6 0 
Plumbing and Painting, 
Lyons é-. 670 8 0 
d Ironmongery. 
Hill .. 259 6 0 

















For the erection of cottages for Mr. Boswell, at Forest- 
gate or C. BR. Peters, architect ;— ol, 


(accepted) 


PP ry 





























For building six houses at Westgate-on-Ses. Mr, C, N. 
Beazley, architect :— 
Oliver £4,500 0 0 








Holmes & Co. .....ccccssseeesesees . 4,440 0 0 
4416 0 0 
Shrubsole (accepted) ...........10+ 4,389 0 0 





For alterations and additions to the Maceleefield Arms, 
City-road, for Messrs. Whitbreed, Mr. T. Palmer, archi- 
tect. Quantities not supplied :— 














Hockley £2,580 0 0 
Axford 2,510 0 0 
Bri 2,478 0 0 
Hajworth 2,283 19 0 





For alterations to stabling, &c., 70 and 71, 8t. James- 





isa Brighton. Mr. Arthur Loader, architect ;— 
TIQPUIIE snitkssuhssccdcsnsanngtocintanen £553 0 0 
Coleman.. 629 0 0 
Parsons, Brothers ...cccccsesssccsosves 47710 0 
cntitolokcndicoeeey - 48 00 
For additions to No. 12, 3 a h-place, Brighton, 

Mr. Arthur 5 wovssee 7 ney 
Barnes ..... secveseee eae? 10 0 
Reid (secepted) .. seve 195 0 @ 





For new front, &c., to Lae. 1 0, Temple-strest, Brighton, 
Mr, Arthur Loader, arc ~ 


Wood & Co. Forman own 


eeeceneeoes 




















For new front to No. 4, Black Lion-street, Brighton. 
Mr. Arthar Loader, architect :~ 
Newnham (acoepted).....+....c0.-.+0 £350 0 0 
For new bays and other alterations at 29, Bloomsbary- 
place, Brighton. Mr. ns oa architect :— 
Titcombe (accepted) .. -+eee £282 10 0 
For new school-building adjoining the ehurch in West- 
street, Shoreham. Mr. y 4 rtbur Loader, aro architect :— 
Willett accepted) otepene snus B00 0 0 
For re and pain Megg’s Almhouses, White 
es road, Mr, wid A. rapt ere 
Horey .. concounncsnessosnsense .. £265 0 0 
Read & Son... 00 
B. & BE. Jacobs o..cc...cccsceee 00 
For the erection of a house at Lordship-lan x 
W. A. Longmore, architect :— e ty ii 
en Re ee TRO TTT ectesee £1,280 . 0 
S. & EB, Jacobs ....cscsscorccecososeeee 1,234 0 0 
Walker (accepted) ..........css0008 1,122 0 0 





For the erection of a — 


at ~ dna rec Peckham, 
for Mr. Charlies West. ter Shoobert, archi- 
































CRIS ocncne. oo ctecsteeceaborts cae £235 0 0 
Beesley -. 208 00 
Sha 185 0 0 
Oaeinedie (accepted) .........-..00 179 0 0 
For ppt Ae ae, fed H Breconshire Mr, W. E 
Nesfield, architect, rf al d:— sh 
King . -» £24,950 0 0 
Wigttla gale isiessciisesécictecseveibs 24,250 0 0 
Brase...... 23,469 0 0 
Wingate & Son .,.....ccccsesseeenee 21,923 0 0 
& Bast 20988 0 8 
ow oven 0 
Baker & S008 .,..........:scsseveee 20,000 0 0 
Tongue 19,761 6 0 
For additional blocks to Cavendish Col! brid, 
Messrs, John Giles & Gough, architects, > 
Mr, C. H. Goode :— 
Baie jibiadcbiasidecdd “ple TS £9,151 0 0 
Hook & Oldey .....0..se0sscereneee one 100 
pend Brothers, & Allen ......... 8,755 0 0 
8,245 0 0 
pan Bg piessescapebespes’ 8,189 0 0 
socibsiicsiocuhocssanebsiiniioe 8,090 0 0 

















For the erettion of peers ee: CHARGES FOR 
Middioses. Mr, HJ. Paull, ae ANTED” ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Stamp —- pina anggeptanoncene “> : 4 seer 
Longmire & Barge sn scccwan 4400 0 0 eee TARONS VaCANE 
Bayes, Brothers, & Allon ....000 4,215 0 0 ata Ht wyatt pa on fal -ae~ Fee cresee Oe Gd, 
$3 sca 
16 0 | apr ain abet to wot nn St 
00 PRE-PAYMENT 18 ABSOLUTELY NECESSARY, 
00 uP Restean Seeman qeeetaes hepant, 
the plans, 
Sant ss| ..., Soe a 
mere Hi, Britt forthe a. : ty any part ot She United lage Suge tice 
Wilkins & Hill... . mena 4 ‘ ee be by Mor 
ox remittances snould Mo y 
00 goer seat 
Bettabrook & Bote «sven tee 23 ee ee wake 
Hatherley 1,829 0 0 ——_——. 
Hill & Prior 4 $3 Advertisements canst onasameliidiiias 
Pagsley (accepted) ................. k's ¢ later than THREE o'clock p.m. 
For the erection of houses and two villa] on THURSDAY. 
enter nae Dare hs Dry Coors 
tect. Quantities supplied by eke -- The Publisher cannot be responsible for Txsti- 
Matthews Se monia Tot at Sie, nee Sea amen” 
Bakewell (sccepted) .......-...+0++ 6,630 0 0 ments, and strongly recommends that Corizs 
ONLY should be sent. . ess Ua 














Cena let then al es 
Cellege-street, 8.W. 





Company 
er eit best and 


fori 
eysccl, Patent’ Metallic Lave tnd 
White Asphaltes, 
~™ STODARBT @°OG 
Office 


¢ 
No. 90, Oannon-street, B.0. fAnvr.? 





and Metallic Lava Asphalte 
Mr. H. pratt vit Te st 

warehouse floers, flat roofs, stables, cow- 
ir and mi 


lk-rooms, granaries, 

terraces, and skating-rinks. ({Apvr.]} 

J. Sessions & Sous, Gloucester, 
sopply BEST BLUE SLATES direct from 
Welsh and BROSELEY ROOFING 
TILES direct from Works, free in fall trucks 
to any railway station. Prices and terms on 
application. [Apvr.]} 

~ ‘Whitland Abbey Green Slates.—These 
slates are of a grey green tint, are stout, and 
made in all sizes. A large stock available for 
immediate de'ivery.—For farther lara, 
apply to MANAGER, Clynderwen, B.8.0., Car- 
marthenskire.—[ Apvr. 


To Borough Sarveyors and Corporate 
Authorities in Cities and Towns. 

The cheapest and most effectual system for 
detecting hidden waste of water in towns, proved 


The 
(Mr. 











y to the A 
WASTE WATER METER COMPANY 
(Limited), 














TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


J. Ho. L.—W.—F. J. B—C. B—W. C.—8.—W. B.—C. WT. 
H.G.—L, M.—E. C. R.—J.P.—A, L.—L, 8.—J. W. 8. ~T. L+H. H.~ 
@. M—W. J. D.—B. M. B.—W. A. L.—H.P. & Sona —J. F.—O B. P.~ 
J. R.—Design for a Well (‘Country Parson” must advertise in the 
usual way if he wish to obtain designs for nothing. Better still, call 
in some competent designer and pay him for his werk).—C. F. (next 
week).—A Salesman (next week).—E, 7. B. (next week).—T. H, H. 
(next week). 

We are 

compelled te decline pointing out besks and giving 


All statements of facta, lists of &c. must be 
by the name and address of a ee tor 


Nors.—The responsibility articles, papers 
yeti mestingh Seay af oton Se he ee - _— 














4, Cook-street, Liverpool, [Apvr. 
NIGHELMORE & REAP, 
(COLLINGES PATENT HINGES, 
Se meaty val amine an ro 
a al LONDON, 8E 
and at moderate charges. 
Dawgs efficiently | P PREPARED from 


panied cera Se PATENTS 
and IMPROVED GATE FITTINGS of every Description. 
364, BOROUGH ROAD, 
| Piping TRACING ‘OFFICE, No. 43, 
Drawings oy mete poe Heat Pe wen pent pr — 4 
COLOURED, or RFOMD. foe te rin Sa 
No. 2, BURTON-CREACENT, a rateeniiini wilt 





RCHITECTURE and ORNAMENTA- 





itecture and an 
students of the above subje-ts.—Tower Cremy, 








